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F1  W-3 
PREFACE.  n^|AJ 


IF  I  knew  how,  I  should  be  happy  to  form  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  the  liberties  I  have  taken  with  so  popular  a  Novel 
as  Waver ly,  in  my  attempt  to  pinion  it  to  Dramatic  shape ; 
but  as  I  do  not,  except  such  a  one  as  must  present  itself  to 
every  person  possessing  a  tolerable  share  of  common  sense,  I 
leave  each  Reader  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and  to  draw  his 
own  conclusion  on  the  subject.  For  me,  I  can  only  entertain 
a  degree  of  surprise,  that  the  very  best  of  the  Scotch  Novels, 
amid  the  existing  multitude  of  Dramatic  Authors,  should  have 
been  left  for  my  pen  to  dramatise ;  and  if,  indeed,  there  exist  a 
material  cause  for  censure,  I  humbly  trust  Messieurs,  the 
Critics,  will  deal  more  kindly  with  my  presumption,  than  with 
the  apathy  of  those  who  suffered  the  tale  to  pass  into  my  un- 
skilful hands.  With  regard  to  my  imitation  of  the  Scotch 
dialect,  I  am  silent ;  the  very  offence  itself  may  prove  that  the 
least  said  is  soonest  mended. 

I  cannot  deny  that  the  success  of  this  Piece  was  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  liberality  of  the  Manager,  who  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense  to  render  it  worthy  the  approbation  of  the 
Public.  I  was  also  extremely  fortunate  in  having  a  man  of 
genius  to  compose  the  Music,  who  knew  how  to  embody  the 
ideas  of  the  Author  with  his  own  superior  skill,  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  as  the  performers,  abundantly  inclined  to  follow  so 
laudable  an  example.  To  particularize  would  be  scarcely  just, 
where  each  individual  of  the  cast  was  so  strenuous  in  my  be- 
half; to  them,  therefore,  mutually,  and  to  an  ever  lenient  Public, 
whose  indulgent  smile  seems  alike  to  follow  me  from  Theatre 
to  Theatre.  I  humbly  devote  the  following  pages,  and  grate- 
fully beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  their 

Obedient  Humble  and  Indulged  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

London*  1824. 
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ACT.  I. 


SCENE  I. — An  avenue  of  Trees  leading  to  the  Wall  and 

arched  Gates  before  the  Baron  o/Bradwardink's  House.  On  each 
side  of  the  House,  Stone  Bears.  A  Fountain  in  the  Garden  flowing  ^ 
from  a  Bears  Mouth.  The  House  in  the  back  ground  composed  of 
Antique  Turrets,  partially  covered  with  Ivy.  A  small  tunbellied Pigeon 
House  above  the  Wall, 

Enter  Alexander  and  Moggy,  from  Gate. 

Alex.  Gude  girl,  gude  girl  Moggy  Muirtop,  gang  awa 
lassie,  gang  awa  and  milk  yer  kine  ;  ye  are  o'er  early  this  even, 
and  na  like  that  lazy  chiel  daft  Davie  Gelletley,  who  now  that 
he's  gotten  till  be  a  gontilmon,  will  na  lend  a  hond  till  ony 
thing  but  idleness. 

Mog.  It  was  a  blithe  morning  for  crazy  Davie,  daddy  Saun- 
derson,  when  he  saved  Miss  Rose  fra  the  mad  bull  that  rin 
against  her  on  the  heath,  the  gude  auld  Baron  will  niver  let 
Davie  ken  the  want  o'siller  again  salang  as  iverhelive. 

Alex.  Between  you  and  me  Moggy,  Davie's  nahalfsa  much 
of  a  fule  as  he  pretends  till  be  ;  the  lad's  canty  enough  mun 
when  there's  sic  a  thing  as  mischief;  he  kens  vara  weel  on 
which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,  for  he's  a'  reverence  to  his 
honor  the  Baron,  but  the  Deevil  fly  awa  wi1  the  reverence  he 
shews  till  the  likes  o'  me. 
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Mog.  Then  there's  Miss  Rose  lias  ordered  him  new  gear 
sin  she's  expected  a  veesit  fra  this  young  soldier,  Captain 
Waverly,  I  think  she  ca's  him,  vvha  comes  a'  the  way  fra  Eng- 
land, L  suppose  there  be  sic  a  place  ? 

Alex.  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is  lassie,  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is  ; 
there's  nathing  like  being  born  wi'  a  siller  spune  in  an's  mooth 
— the  Baron's  gan  and  ta'en  a  fancy  to  Davie  Gelletley  himsel, 
and  sa  there's  an  end  on't ;  a  fulish  man,  they  say,  will  ha' 
his  way. 

Mog.  Ha  !  ha  !  That's  vara  true  Daddie,  and  sa  I  wish  ye 
a  gude  even  till  my  return. 

Alex.  Stay  awheel  lassie,  stay  awheel ;  mayhap  I  ha'  some- 
thing to  say. 

Mog.  Out  wi't  then  Daddy,  out  wi't ;  for  I'm  in  haste  ye  see, 
and  cannot  tarry. 

Alex.  He,  he,  I  ken  yere  fond  o'  a  rose  bud  just  to  stick  i' 
yer  pladdie  o'  sundies  lassie,  it  looks  weel  i'  the  kirk !  ha  !  ha ! 
ainly  gi'  me  ane  kiss,  an'  ye  shall  ha'  the  sweetest  rose  out  o' 
the  Baron's  garden. 

Mog.  Hoot  awa'  Daddy  Saunderson,  wild  ye  mak'a  puir 
body  quite  ashamed  on  hersel'. 

Alex.  We  are  bidden  niver  till  be  ashamed  o'  a  kind  action 
lassie.  Sa  ane  kiss,  ane  kiss. — (As  he  attempts  to  kiss  her^ 
she  gives  him  a  push  and  he  falls.) 

Mog.  'Tis  na  for  the  likes  of  auld  men  to  be  kissing  the 
lassies  like  the  lads  o'  the  village ;  sa  keep  your  rosebuds  and 
yer  kisses  intil  the  bargain  Daddy. — Ha  !  ha  !  ha! — (runs  off.) 

Alex.  Ha!  but  this  is  vara  unceevil ;  vara  abomineeble  ! 
however,  I'm  uncou  glad  nabody  kens  ony  thing  aboot  it  but 
oursel.     O — h  ! 

Davie  sings  without — then  is  seen  thro9  Gate. 

Wha  kiss'd  the  pretty  girl? 
Wha  kiss'd  the  pretty  girl? 
Wha  kiss'd  the  pretty  girl? 

Under  the  tree.  [Enters. 

Alex.  O,  the  Deevil !  there's  daft  Davie  ! 

Dav.  Is  ony  thing  the  matter,  Maister  Alexander,  that  ye 
canna  get  up  again  ?  Why  will  ye  sit  sa  lang  o'  the  cauld  grass  ? 
Shall  puir  Davie  gi'  ye  a  bit  of  a  wee  lift  ? — 

(Sings)        An  auld  man  danc'd  on  the  baulk  o'  green, 
And  his  limbs  werestiffand  lame, 
His  staff  he  brak'  and  wi'  tears  in's  ecu, 
He  hung  his  grey  head  for  shame. 
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Ha !  ha !  ha  !  won't  ye  get  up  M aister  Saunderson  the  Baron's 
butler,  won't  ye  get  up  ? 

Alex.  Awa  1  say,  or  I'll  be  fain  till  crack  your  fule's  brain 
mair  than  'tis  crack'd  already. 

Dav.  (with  pathos) — Ye  wud  na  be  sa  unchristian  like, 
till  mak  sport  o'  the  misfortune  which  canna  be  cured  by  ony 
but  the  hand  o'  Heaven  ?  As  Meenester  says,  Maister  Saun- 
derson, ye  shud-na,  ye  shud-na — (in  tears). 

Alex.  Weel  Davie,  weel  boy,  gi  me  hauld  o'  yer  hond,  I 
did-na  think  ye'd  gotten  half  sa  much  wit  in  yer  noddle,  gi'  me 
hauld  o'  yer  hond. 

Dav.  (playfully  recovering  himself  and  taking  Alex- 
ander's hand)~Ha\  ha! — Oh!  ye  pinch  sa  unco'  hard 
maister,  I  canna  hauld,  I  canna  hauld,  sa  lie  still  an  I'll  send 
ane  o'  the  plough  fellows  till  pick  ye  up — ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

[As  Alexander/a//* — Davie  runs  thro1  the  Gates,  and 
closes  them  after  him. 

Alex,  (rising  in  a  furious  passion) — Ye're  a  wicked  churl ; 
a  shameless  churl ;  I'll  brake  every  bone  i'  yer  skin — open  the 
gate — open  the  gate  I  say  ! 

Dav.  How  much  will  ye  gi'  me  Daddy  ?     Ha  !  ha  ! 

Alex,  O,  that  I  had  but  a  gude  cudgel. — (looks  about). 

[T)avie  sings,  and  idly  swings  the  pates  backwards  and 
forwards — as  Alexander  approaches  in  a  great 
rage — he  draws  them  to. 
Dav. 

Sir  Hobanob  came  wi'  his  shield  and  his  brand, 

To  take  the  warder  by  the  hand, 

But  the  warder  cried  as  he  hobbled  about, 

I  on  the  inside,  you  on  the  out.  [Shuts  gates* 

Alex.  Vara  weel,  vara  weel ;  I'll  just  step  round  and  let  his 
honor  ken. 

Dav.  (half  opening  the  gate) — Come  along  Maister,  come, 
come. 

Alex,  (coaxing)  Gude  boy,  gude  boy  ! — (aside)  If  I  ainly 
get  ane  gripe  at  his  claithes,  Til  sa  maal  him — I'll — 

Dav.  (who  has  half  opened  thegatesy  skats  tltsm  to  again) — 
A  gude  benison  maister;  while  the  magpie  chattered,  they 
caught  her  leg  wi,  a  horse  hair. — Ha  !  hal  ha  ! 

Sings. — Wha  kiss'd  the  pretty  girl,  &c.  [Exit. 

Alex.  Wha  kiss'd  the  Deevil. *— Here's  a  precious  chiel  for 
ye,  to  tak'  awa  ony  decent  man's  character — but  they'll  na  be- 
lieve the  fule  I  think — and  as  for  that  baggage  Moggy  there, 
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wi*  her  pushing  and  jeering,  when  I  catch  her  again,  I'll  sa 
mouzle  and  touzle  her,  that — O — h  !  my  puir  back! — O — h  ! 

[Exit  throy  Gates. 

Enter  Waverly. 

Wav.  So,  after  nearly  a  fortnight's  leave  of  absence  from  my 
regiment,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  first  one  old  Scotch  ac- 
quaintance and  then  another  of  my  uucle,  here,  I  am  at 
last  at  the  gate  of  his  special  friend  and  companion  in  youth, 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine ;  here  'tis  I  shall  see  the  pretty 
Rose  whom  aunt  Rachael  has  so  often  prophesied  I  shall  fall 
in  love  with  at  a  first  glance.  Ah  !  aunt  knows  my  turn  that 
way.  This  Hall  of  Tully  Veolin  seems  rather  a  strange 
place.  I'm  likely  not  to  want  bearish  company,  at  all  events. 
At  all  events  1  wish  every  bear  would  be  as  peaceable  as  these  : 
who  have  we  here  ? 

\Enter  Da  tie  singing,  hopping  first  on  one  foot,  then  on 
wwther,  not  observing  Waverly. 

Sings. — False  love,  and  hast  thou  play'd  me  thus — 
In  summer  among  the  flowers  ? 
I  will  repay  thee  back  again, 
Jn  winter  among  the  showers. 

Wav.  My  good  lad,  can  you  inform  me  whether  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine  be  at  home  ?     I  have  letters  for  him. 
Dav.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

The  Knight's  o'er  the  mountain  his  bugle  to  wind, 
The  Lady's  to  greenwood  her  garland  to  bind. 

This  way  yer  honor,  for.  I  ken  yer  ca'd  his  honor  by  yer  fine 
claithes;  this  way,  an*  I'll  shew  ye  till  auld  Alexander  i'  the 
garden  yinder — but  ye  munna  say  ony  thing  to  the  auld  fule 
aboot  Moggy — nor  drinking  the  winei'  the  pantry,  which  ought 
to  rin  na'  where  but  on  Baron's  table. 

Wav.  A  singular  charge  this ;  ha,  ha,  ha,  well,  1  promise. 

Day.  I'll  tell  ye  a'  some  day — come,  come,  come ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.1 — A  Picturesque  Viezv  in  the  Highlands  with  dis- 
tant Hills  and  rude  Bridge. 

Glee — Cattle  Stealers. 

By  the  glow-worm's  light,  ere  the  moon  ride  high, 
When  gloaming  eve  obscures  the  sky, 
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Where  wand'ring  cattle  seek  the  well. 
Or  stray  unwatch'd  thro'  mead  or  dell, 
Under  the  brake,  under  the  tree, 
There  are  we — there  are  we. 

Enter  Bean  Lean. 

Bean.  Bravo,  bravo,  my  merry  men  all,  as  bold  Robin 
Hood  would  have  said,  stirring  with  the  red  day  break,  and 
jocund  as  the  lark  that  greets  it.  Good  morrow!  good 
morrow ! 

Dug.  (coming  forward).  Whither  sa  early  Captain,  whither 
sa  early  ? 

Bean.  Is  not  Malcolm  yet  returned  from  last  night's  sweep. 

Du°\  Not  yet,  unless  yinder  he  be  coming  alaug  the  hill 
side,  and  sa  it  must,  wi'  as  gude  a  drove  o'  kine  as  iver  trod  alang 
the  heather.  [Malcolm  and  Cows  cross. 

Bean.  Aye,  aye,  Malcolm's  an  old  soldier,  he's  the  man  for 
an  outlawry,  as  yer  politic  knaves  call  us  sons  of  independant 
liberty;  I'll  warrant  me  our  pantries  will  never  lack  provender 
while  Malcolm  lives,  and  any  of  our  Lowland  neighbours  have 
a  horned  nolt  in  their  meadows. 

Enter  Malcolm. 

Mai.  We've  lifted  six  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  milk 
kine,  and  got  them  hame  safe  Captain. 

Bean.  Malcolm,  you  are  a  stout  lad,  and  when  the  expected 
hostilities  are  at  an  end,  shall  be  a  Captain,  on  one  side  or  the 
other ;  for  you  know  which  ever  gain  the  day,  the  redcoats  or 
the  petticoats,  the  King  or  the  Chevalier,  I  am  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  shall  come  off  a  great  man  eitherways. 
But  what  will  the  old  Baron  say  to  his  loss,  will  the  Baillie, 
his  Steward,  be  able  to  find  law  for  us  think  ye,  ha!  ha! 

Mai.  I  guess  not,  for  even  the  Baillie  can't  scribble  without 
a  sight  o'  the  siller,  and  sin  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Chevalier 
of  France,  orders  have  been  issued  to  ransack  half  the  hooses  of 
the  great  men  in  Scotland  for  pikes  and  fire-arms.  The  auld 
Baron,  who's  gotten  some  o'  the  Scotch  passion  in  him  still, 
kick'd  up  a  bit  of  a  bobbery  wi'  the  redcoats  when  they  came 
wi'  the  King's  warrant  to  Tully  Veolin,  which  was  well  nigh 
getting  the  hoose  bang'd  aboot  his  ears. 

Bean.  1  heard  as  much,  and  the  old  fellow,  by  way  of  retrench- 
ment, has  paid  off  best  part  of  his  people,  and  now  makes,  a 
boast  of  his  domestics,  and  followers,  and  retinue,  which  con- 
sists merely  of  old  Saunderson  the  Butler,  Moggy  Muirtop  the 
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milk-maid,  and  that  super  excellent  page  to  his  daughter  Rose, 
Master  Davie  Gelletley,  a  special  page  truly  he  is,  with  his 
head  more  crazy  than  a  superannuated  dial,  and  yet  as  full  of 
wickedness,  as  a  hard  boiled  egg  is  full  of  meat. — Ha!  ha!  but 
see,  who  comes  ? 

Mai.  As  I  live  Captain  'tis  the  Chief  o'  Glennaquoic,  Fergus 
Mac  Ivor  himseL  [Music* 

Enter  Fergus  and  Evan  across  bridge  with  Attendants. 

Bean.  So  early  !  what  new  movements  I  wonder ;  perhaps 
the  Chevalier  is  nearer  than  I  expected !  Good  morning,  Mac 
Ivor,  good  morning  Chief  of  Glennaquoic. 

Fer.  A  good  day  to  Captain  Bean  Lean,  and  to  his  true 
men  all — (aside) — I  come  to  inform  you  that  the  Chevalier  is 
already  landed  in  Scotland. 

Bean.  Chief! 

Fer.  Nay,  start  not,  'tis  even  as  I  say,  therefore  all  of  ye  to- 
the  tower  of  Glennaquoic  at  sun-set  to-morrow,  when  under  pre- 
tence of  a  grand  hunting  match,  our  clan  moves  forward  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  mountains,  where  we  have  enjoined  a 
solemn  meeting  of  our  forces,  and  intend  to  adopt  measures  for 
commencing  hostilities  against  our  enemies  ;  think  yerself  a 
rich  man  Bean  Lean. 

Bean.  I  do  think  myself  a  rich  man  Chief. 

Fer.  Fail  not  on  the  morrow  ;  in  the  mean  time,  what  news 
from  the  Lowlands. 

Bean.  None  immediately !  the  best  is  that  the  redcoats 
dream  not  of  the  alertness  of  our  movements,  inasmuch  as 
young  Captain  Waverly  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from 
his  regiment,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  visit  Tully  Veolin,  and 
the  old  Baron. 

Fer.  What  of  that? 

Bean.  Waverly's  father  is  a  man  of  power,  and  a  Minister, 
he  hath  spoken  for  Scotland  of  late.  If  by  any  manoeuvre  I 
could  contrive  to  bring  over  the  son  to  our  interest. — Chief!  1 
have  a  plan  on  that  subject,  teeming  in  my  mind,  of  which  you 
shall  know  hereafter. 

Fer.  Thou  hast  been  bred  in  the  manoeuvres  of  war  Bean 
Lean,  and  hast  a  shrewd  policy,  but  be  cautious  how  you  pro- 
ceed in  this  affair ;  there  may  be  even  more  danger  than  you 
imagine.  Whose  cattle  was  it  I  saw  thy  fellow  driving  up 
the  hill? 

Bean.  Whose  but  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's. 

Fer,  Did  I  not  undertake  to  shelter  thee  from  the  pursuit 
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of  punishment  in  these  mountains,  that  thou  miehtest  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  Chevalier,  and  not  rob  the  Lowianders  under 
my  protection. 

Bean.  True,  the  Low-landers  who  pay  thee  tribute  as  their 
chief,  which  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  has  of  late  refused,  be- 
sides, did  he  not  deride  your  seutiments  at  the  last  County 
meeting. 

Fer.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  have  thee  kill  his  cattle  till 
thou  hear  of  or  see  me  again  ;  the  Baron  hath  of  late  been  in- 
sulted by  the  opposition,  and  I  would  have  him  in  our  scheme, 
he  is  much  honoured  of  the  Lowlauders,  and  may  aid  the  cause 
greatly. 

Bean,  (with  emphasis) — It  must  be  as  you  desire. 

Fer.  My  desire,  Bean  Lean,  is  to  promote  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  our  enterprize  ;  farewell — in  the  course  of  the  day 
doubtless  we  shall  meet  again.  A  true  patriot,  whatever 
latent  ambition  may  be  concealed  in  his  breast,  stifles  each 
sordid  emotion  of  self-interest,  while  he  studies  to  realize  the 
prosperity  of  his  country.     Farewell. 

[Music — Exeunt  Fergus  and  Attendants. 

Bean.  There's  much  truth  in  that,  because,  without  success 
an  ambitious  man  cannot  realize  his  own  ends  ;  without  success, 
proud  Mac  Ivor,  the  Chevalier  grants  thee  no  coronet — go  thy 
ways ;  Bean  Lean  is  not  to  be  made  the  Cat's  paw  ot,  which 
the  monkey  puts  into  the  fire  to  turn  the  roasting  chesnuts  :  if 
I  must  handle  the  chesnuts  like  the  monkey,  at  all  events  I'll 
not  fail  to  have  the  best  of  'em  for  my  own  eating.  The  world 
is  altered  Mac  Ivor,  from  what  it  was,  and  he's  the  greatest  man 
now  adays  that  holds  the  amplest  means  in  his  purse  ;  come, 
come,  let  us  to  the  cave. 

[Music — Exeunt 


SCENE  III. — A  Dining  Room  in  TuJIu  Veolin*  zcainscotted 
and  hung  with  ancient  Portraits. — A  Table  covered  with  Wine,  Plate,  fyc. 
brought  in. 

Enter  the  Baron,  Rose,  and  Waverly. 

Baron.  Captain  Waverly,  upon  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  it 
makes  me  young  again  to  see  you  here,  a  worthy  scion  of  the 
stock  of  Waverly  honor ;  not  so  portly  as  I  remember  yer 
grandfather,  but  never  mind  that,  you'll  be  as  portly  in  time  no 
doubt 
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JVav.  This  reception,  Sir,  makes  me  quite  at  home. 

Rose,  (timidly  curtseying)  Vm  afraid  Captain,  you'll  find 
but  few  inducements  to  prolong  your  stay  with  us — if,  however, 
you  can  forget  you  are  not  in  England — 

JVav.  In  your  society,  Madam,  I  feel  that  there  can  be  no 
lack  of  fascination  at  Tully  Veolin. 

Bar.  Vara  polite  I  see,  vara  polite,  like  yer  grandfather 
there. — Ah  !  ah  !  always  beseeming  till  the  ladies,  weei,  weel, 
a  young  man  should  be  a  man  of  gallantry — but  Rose,  hie  into 
the  pantry  child,  and  bid  Alexander  look  out  a  few  bottles  of 
the  auncient  wine  which  I  sent  from  Bordeaux  in  the  year  1713. 
(Exit  Rose). — We  cannot  rival  the  luxuries  of  your  table  at 
hanie  Captain,  but  I  trust  you'll  like  my  Bordeaux. 

i\  av.  Cordiality,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  compound  that 
gives  even  to  water  the  delicious  taste  of  Burgundy. 

Bar.  Vara  glide  Mr.  Waverly,  vara  gude  again ;  the  true 
sensibility  of  yer  family  I  perceive;  and  sa  ye  have  mounted 
the  cockade,  vara  right,  a  young  fellow  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  service.  I  hope  the  colour  of  your  badge  may 
prove  a  good  one,  for  puir  auid  Scotland,  but  we  have  had 
some  hard  rubs  of  late,  but  that's  na  for  us  to  talk  aboot.  And 
here  I  see  twa  friends — (looks  off)—rto  whom  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  you,  the  Laird  o'  Balmawhapple  my  near  neighbour, 
and  Baiilie  Macwheeble,  my  steward,  both  come  to  pay  their 
respects.  You  must  know  that  the  Laird  is  abundantly  at- 
tached to  Rose. 

JVav.  And  Miss  Bradwardine  is  then  engaged. — (aside) — 
Such  loveliness — did  you  say  engaged  Sir  ? 

Bar.  Na,  na,  not  absolutely  engaged,  for  between  ourselves, 
Captain,  the  squeamish  lassie  dosn't  exactly  fancy  the  Laird, 
1110*  to  say  the  truth  on't,  he's  a  vara  respectable  young  mon, 
and  has  gotten  plenty  o'  the  siller;  as  for  birth,  I  read  in  the 
Laird's  pedigree,  that  he  is  of  Roman  descent,  but  Rose  will 
have  it  for  Roman,  read  Yeoman.  Women  ha'e  gotten  to  have 
wonderful  opinions  of  their  ain  lately:  the  mail's  the  pity  I  say, 
the  mair's  the  pity. 

Enter  Alexander  in  an  old  fashioned  livery,  very  formal. 

Alex.  The  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  and  Maister  Mac 
Wheeble,  wi'  a'  due  reeverence — (bowing). 

Bar.  Shew  them  in — shew  them  in  Alexander — (Exit 
Alex.)— Maister  Mac  Wheeble,  I  should  inform  you  Captain, 
is  a  Lawyer  in  those  parts,  and  a  man  of  breeding — but  there 
remains  a  doubt,  owing  to  the  incertitude  of  auncient  ortho- 
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graphy,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  clan  of  Wheedle  or  Quibble, 
but  both  are  pronounced  persons  of  eminent  distinction  at  the 
bar;  ha!  ha!  they  are  here. — {Enter  Balmawhapple, 
Macwheeble,  and  Rose.) — Laird  of  Balmawhapple  and 
Baillie.  Captain  Waverly — Captain  Waverly — the  friends  I 
have  recommended  in  their  absence. 

Wav.  I  am  proud  of  this  distinction — Gentlemen,  your  obe- 
dient. 

J3al.  Happy  till  see  ye  Sir,  and  shud  be  glad  of  yer  stay  till 
I  and  Miss  Bradwardine  accept  each  other  for  better  for  worse, 
ha  I  ha!  you  understand. 

Rose.  Really,  Mr.  Balmawhapple,  yon  distress  me. 

Bail.  (Bowing  very  low,)  Captain  Waverly  shall  be  proud 
to  undertake  any  action  on  yer  account,  or  if  your  honour  feel 
inclined  till  mak  yer  honour's  wil/. 

Wav.  Ha,  ha,  Sir,  you  are  vastly  obliging, — Miss  Bradwar- 
dine  allow  me. — (hands  Rose  to  the  table.) 

Bal.  Weel  I'm  sure. 

Bar.  Come,  come,  be  seated ;  now  Alexander  the  wine, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  casket,  dye  hear,  the  casket,  (as  theif 
seat  themselves, —  Enter  Alexander  with  wine  and  catket,  out  of  the 
latter  Baron  takes  a  piece  of  ancient  plate  resembling  a  Bear,  and  fills  it 
with  wine.) 

This  cup,  Mr.  Wraverly,  was  attained  in  the  lists  by  my  prede- 
cessor Godmund  Bradarwine  in  the  Holy  Laud, 'lis  the  heir-loom 
of  our  house,  our  crest  the  bear,  and  used  on  high  occasions  ; 
such  I  deem  the  arrival  of  the  heir  of  Waverly  honour. 

Wav,  Ere  I  presume  to  drink  of  this  cup,  allow  me  thus  on 
my  knee  to  present  it  with  a  heart  full  of  respect  and  esteem 
to  the  fair  mistress  of  Tully  Veolin,  that  her  lip  may  hallow 
and  enrich  the  draught. 

[Baron,  as  he  kneels  and  presents  the  cup  to  Rosf  who  rises 
to  receive  it,  ivhile  Balmawhapple  evinces  symptoms 
of  displeasure. 

Bar.  Bravo  !  bravo  !  I  never  heard  a  better  speech  on  the 
like  occasion,  nor  with  better  emphasis.  I  never  did, — I  never 
did. 

Bal.  (aside)  Deevil  take  his  speech  and  his  emphasis  too  I 
say. 

Rose.  Pardon  this  confusion, — I  am  not  used  to — 

Bar.  Drink  daughter,  'tis  a  vara  ancient  custom  indeed,  with 
the  ladies  of  our  house. 
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[Music — Rose  drinks,  then  Waverly, and  soon,  till  Davie 
comes  to  the  ivindoiv,  and  with  a  disconsolate 

Air 

( Sings. J  They  are  gone  o'er  the  meadovr, 

They  are  gone  o'er  the  inuir, 
And  the  blue  of  the  fountain 
Will  never  see  more. 

Bar.  He's  singing  of  my  hunting  the  red  deer  I  opine, — na, 
toa,  Davie,  this  is  na  time  for  the  chase — awa  boy,  awa ! 

Enter  Moggy  and  Alexander,  in  haste. 

Mog.  Lord  guide  us  !  O,  Miss  Rose  ! 

Alex.  O  Maister!  O  murder! 

Bar.  Murder  !   wha  what's  the  matter  ?    Wha's  murder'd  ? 

Alex.  Wha's  murder'd  !  The  cows  !  The  cows ! 

Bar.  The  cows — what  of  them  ?    What  o'  them  ? 

Alex.  That  villain,  Bean  Lean  the  cattle  stealer,  has  been  a* 
down  the  n. cadows,  and  driven  them  awa, — they're  gane  ! 
they'e  gane ! 

Bar.  {walking  about  furiously).  Dont  put  yersels  into  a 
passion  neighbours,  dont  put  yerselves  intil  a  dam'd  passion ; 
'tis  better  to  put  up  with  an  insult  of  this  kind  in  a  pleasant 
humour,  as  I  do, — ira  est  furor,  as  the  poet  says  ; — robb'd, 
and  by  an  outlaw  ;  ugh  !  robbed,  robbed — don't  put  yersels  intil 
a  passion. 

Bal.  I  and  the  Baillie  will  gang  doon  the  village,  and  wha 
kens  but  ilher  people  may  ha  been  robbed  also  :  that  will  mak 
the  hue  and  cry  stronger,  I  think,  and  be  some  consolation  intil 
the  bargain. 

Bail.  That's  true,  and  the  affair  is  actionable;  but  then  I'm 
afraid  he  who  goes  to  law  with  Bean  Lean  wouldn't  be  satisfied 
with  the  damages. 

Bal.  We'll  tak  the  law  in  our  ain  hands — (draws  his  szvord) 
— come,  come.  [Exeunt. 

Bar.  Captain,  excuse  me  a  moment,  I  must  speak  with  my 
servants  touching  this  affair. 

Jfav.  Cannot  I  be  of  service,  Sir  ? 

Bar.  You  are  vara  kind,  but  we'll  find  somebody  who  kens 
the  mountains — be  at  hame,  Captain,  be  at  hame  ;  I'll  not  de- 
lay; deevil  tak  the  churls,  that  the  peace  and  property  of  a  re- 
spectable gentleman  must  be  interrupted  by  a  damned  cow 
stealer. — Hoot  Davie!    Davie  ! 

[Exit. 
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Wav.  (turning  to  Rose,  who  appears  alarmed).  Dear  Miss 
Bradwardine,  you  seem  agitated. 

Hose.  I  feel  unhappy,  sir;  it's  not  the  value  of  the  cattle  that 
vexes  me,  but  I  fear  my  father  will  try  to  recover  them  by  the 
strong  hand,  and  then  if  he  is  not  hurt  himself,  he  will  hurt 
some  of  these  wild  Highlanders  and  they  will  become  dan- 
gerous, and  since  the  threatened  landing  of  the  chevalier  we 
have  been  deprived  of  our  arms  by  authority,  and  cannot  defend 
ourselves  as  usual. 

Wav.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  send  for  assistance  to  the 
nearest  garrison  ? 

Rose.  Alas !  no ;  few,  but  persons  acquainted  with  the 
mountains  could  follow  the  track  of  its  daring  inhabitants  j— 
but  my  father  comes, 

Re-enter  Baron. 

Bar.  How !  Rose  in  tears !  and  is  it  becoming  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Bradwardine  to  weep  before  a  Gentleman,  as  if 
for  the  loss  of  a  drove  of  horned  nolt,  like  the  daughter  of  a 
Cheshire  Yeoman. 

Wav.  Surely,  Sir,  a  party  of  soldiers — 

Rose.  Why  will  not  my  father  pay  the  arrears  of  tribute 
money  to  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  ?  Since  they  quarrelled  about  pre- 
cedence at  the  last  hunt  we  have  never  been  safe. 

Bar.  'Sdeath  !  must  I  remain  a  vassal  for  protection  !  You 
don't  understand  us  Captain,  you  don't  understand ;  but  you 
must  know  a  cattle  stealer  will  never  take  a  hoof  from  any  one 
that  pays  black  mail  to  the  Chief  o'  Glennaquoic — the  Chief  o* 
Glennaquoic  ! 

Wav.  And  what  is  black  mail,  Sir  ? 

Bar.  A  sort  of  tribute,  or  protection  money,  which  lowland 
heritors,  lying  near  the  Highlands,  pay  to  some  Highland  Chief, 
that  he  may  neither  do  them  harm  or  himself,  nor  suffer  others 
to  harm  him.     Weel  Baillie — weel,  what  tidings. 


Enter  Baillie. 

Bail.  The  people  are  ready  enough  till  rin  after  the  cows, 
but  they  have  no  arms,  and  the  robbers  are  twelve  Highland- 
men  wi'  guns  and  pistols,  but  here's  one  at  hond  wi'  whom  if 
yer  honor  wud  settle  an  auncient  difference,  a'  might  be  weel. 

jBar.  Evan  Dhu,  the  follower  of  Mac  Ivor!  He  here  !  Wel- 
come Evan  Dhu,  what  news  from  your  Chief? 
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*  ♦ 

Enter  Evan  Dhu  in  the  full  National  Uniform. 

Evan.  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  greets  you  well  Baron  of  Brad  war- 
dine,  and  is  sorry  that  there  has  been  a  thick  cloud  between 
you  and  him,  and  he  prays  that  the  cloud  may  pass  away,  and 
that  things  may  be  as  they  have  been. 

Bar.  YVeel,  weel — I  too  am  sorry  for  that  cloud  Evan  Dhu, 
and  am  rejoiced  to  become  again  the  friend  of  Ivor.  Wine 
there,  Alexander — (drinks) — Health  and  prosperity  to  the  Chief 
of  Glennaquoic.  [Fills  and  gives  Evan  the  Cup. 

Evan.  Health  and  prosperity  to  the  Baron  of  Bradvvardine. 
Now  to  your  cattle,  they  have  broken  the  bone,  but  have  no  time 
to  suck  the  marrow*— pay  your  arrears  to  Mac  Ivor,  and  the 
kine  is  restored. 

Rose.  Dear  father,  for  my  sake — 

Wav.  (aside  to  Baron)  Make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  Sir. 

Bar.  Weel,  weel  then,  the  Baillie  will  retire  and  compound 
the  siller,  and  henceforth  all  animosity  shall  be  forgotten. 

Evan.  In  the  morning  I  depart  into  the  mountains  to  Bean 
Lean's  cave ;  by  sunset  expect  the  cattle  in  your  own  meadows, 

Wav.  How  far  do  you  suppose  the  cattle  to  be  off,  Sir  ? 

Evan.  About  ten  miles,  in  the  intricacies  of  the  mountains. 

Wav.  With  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? 

Evan.  Doubtless — would  your  honor  join  my  walk  youM  be 
much  astonished  and  delighted,  if  so  being  you  have  never  seen 
such  a  place  in  your  life,  nor  ever  will  unless  conducted  by  roe, 
or  the  like  of  me. 

Wav.  V\\  speak  with  you  again. 

Evan.  5Tis  well — now  Mister  Baillie. 

[Bows  and  Exit  with  Baillie. 

Rose,  You  surely  will  not  attend  him,  Captain  Waverly  ? 

Wav.  The  idea  of  seeing  the  cave  of  a  Highland  cattle 
stealer,  and  the  rude  scenery  tempts  me  I  confess. 

Bar.  I  see  ye  want  na  for  courage,  ye  want  na  for  courage, 
Mr.  Waverly ;  not  that  ye'll  ha?  only  thing  to  fear  with  Evan 
Dhu; — but  by  this  time,  the  Laird,  wha  kens  not  what  has 
passed,  will  be  wanting  my  further  opinion  i'  the  village,  will  it 
please  you  Captain,  we  go  and  invite  him  to  return.  Wha  say 
ye — wha  say  ye  ? 

Wav.  With  all  my  heart.  Miss  Bradvvardine,  for  the  pre- 
sent adieu  !  [Exit  with  Baron. 

Rose.  Sir,  Oh,  he  certainly  is  a  very  agreeable  young  man, 
if  ever  I  should  have  a  lover,  how  I  do  wish  he  may  resemble 
him.  [ExiU 

(Song  introduced). 
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SCENE  IV.— An  apartment  with  folding  doors  in  the  Tower 

of  Glennaquoic. 

Enter  Flora  reading  a  Letter. 

Flo.  Yes  ;  the  Chevalier  is  at  length  on  these  shores,  among 
the  bonny  green  hills  of  Scotland  ;  the  hero  of  my  heart  comes 
to  blot  out  the  disgrace  of  his  forefathers,  or  to  shed  his  own 
dearest  blood  among  the  sons  of  Caledonian  valour;  brave,  enter- 
prizing  Prince,  great  and  glorious  be  thy  triumph,  and  secure  us 
thy  victory  over  the  weak,  but  proud  bo&om  of  Flora  Mac  Ivor. 


Enter  Mac  Ivor. 

Fit.  Dearest  sister,  soon  shall  the  tartan  spread  its  party 
coloured  folds  over  the  whole  extent  of  these  islands,  and  the 
coronet,  which  with  this  enterprize,  1  am  doomed  to  pur- 
chase, the  price  of  my  assistance,  gleam  proudly  on  the  brow  of 
a  Mac  Ivor. 

Flo.  As  yet  my  brother,  I  have  witnessed  the  progress  of 
your  arms  with  emotions  of  enthusiasm  ;  but  now,  as  the  effec- 
tual struggle  approaches,  I  stand  almost  daunted  at  the  bold- 
ness of  my  past  ambition. 

Fer.  Hush,  my  sister,  not  a  word  to  cast  a  moment's  damp 
on  the  soul  of  a  warrior;  fill  me  rather  with  high  swelling 
thoughts — spread  before  my  imagination  a  rich  luxuriant  harvest, 
and  rays  of  dazzling  glory,  that  are  henceforth  to  blaze  athwart 
my  name,  even  to  the  end  of  time. 

Flo.  Alas  !  shotild'st  thou  perish,  and  the  Chevalier  too — the 
fate  of  Ivor's  daughter  must  be — 

Fer,  (with  pathos)  The  convent  and  the  veil ! 

Flo.  I've  thought  of  that;  thou  meet'st  my  wishes  Fergus. — 
Pardon  this  weakness — (dashes  away  a  tear).  Henceforth  HI 
be  thy  sister  as  thoud'st  have  me — the  first  to  urge  thee  on  to 
deeds  of  conquest — a  hero's  triumph,  or  a  hero's  grave. 

Fer.  (kissing  her)  Come  to  my  heart,  an  Ivor's  spirit  flashes 
from  thine  eye.  To-morrow  our  Chiefs  assemble  in  these 
halls  ;  let  there  be  cheer  and  welcome  as  befits  them.  The 
Baron  of  Bradwardine,  our  ancient  friend,  perchance  may  yet 
commingle  with  our  plans. 

Flo.  How !  have  you  then  sent  to  Tully  Veolin  ? 

Fer.  Even  so — I  would  settle  all  animosities  between  the 
the  tartans.     The  Baron  is  much  respected  in  the  lowlands  and 
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the  hills,  and  the  late  hostilities  shewn  by  the  reigning  power, 
may  induce  him  eventually  to  join  our  cause. 

Flo.  This  glads  me,  Fergus,  for  strongest  is  that  shield  where 
neighbours,  like  true  brothers,  equally  unite  heart  and  hand  to 
maintain  their  birth  and  independence. 

Fer.  And  when  the  hand  of  a  true-born  son  of  Scotland 
forget  to  grasp  the  Claymore  firmly  in  defence  of  liberty,  then 
say  that  the  race  of  Ivor  is  extinct,  and  that  the  children  of  re- 
nown have  passed  away  for  ever. 

Flo.  Let  us  then  hasten  to  dispose  the  honours  of  our  house 
in  such  array,  that  each  assembled  clan,  fired  with  new  ardour 
at  our  former  greatness,  may  deem  us  doubly  worthy  its 
allegiance.  Think  not,  my  brother,  tho'  a  woman's  weakness 
overtake  me  at  the  hearth,  I'll  wear  that  weakness  in  our  tide 
of  trial.  Fergus,  no,  in  my  ambition  as  within  a  glass,  thou'lt 
but  reflect  thyself ;  nay  more,  should  ill  betide,  I'll  urge  thee 
nobly  on,  and  die  or  triumph  like  Mac  Ivor's  Princess. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — A  Room  in  Mrs.  Macleary's  House,  with 

Door  in  bach  Scene. — Table,  Stools,  fyc. 

Enter  Mrs.  Macleary  from  Door. 

Mrs.  M.  An  English  guest  at  the  great  hoose  on  the  cathreens 
amangst  us  !  We  shall  ha'  sic  a  bustle  that  a*  the  folk  will  be 
rinning  to  Mrs.  Macleary's,  at  the  sign  of  the  Guse  and  Grid- 
iron, till  settle  their  differences — sa  here  I  am  like  a  seensible 
londlady  as  I  be,  poiked  out  in  my  scarlet  plaid,  and  wha  kens 
that  ane  or  tither  may  be  taking  a  fancy  till  the  weedow  ;  weel, 
weel,  I'm  a  lone  woman,  I  wish  that  daft  boy  Davie  wud  rin 
past,  I'd  ca'  him  in,  and  axt  a'  aboot  wha's  ganging  on  at  his 
honour's  the  Baron's. 

[Davie  pushes  open  the  windoio  and  peeps  in. 

Dav.  I'm  vara  glad  till  hear  ye  say  so  auld  mither  Macleary, 
for  noo  I'm  come  till  yer  hearts  content,  and  ye  ken  it  war  na 
always  sa. 

Mrs.  M.  Walk  in  Maister  Davie ;  Fm  always  glad  till  see 
ye.  [Enter  Davie. 

Dav.  I  ken  na  sic  a  thing,  Mistress  Macleary,  for  mony  and 
oft  were  the  bumps  ye  ga'd  me  afore  I  entered  his  honor's 
service — butye're  like  a'  the  world  auld  mither  Macleary. 

Mrs.  M.  Auld  mither  Macleary  f " 
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Dav.  (Sings) 

Ye  like  to  hear  the  little  birds, 

A'  in  their  simmer  hum, 
Tho'  when  the  winter  fraze  sa  caukl, 
Ye  wud  na  gi'  a  crumb. 

Mrs.  M.  Hoot  Davie  !  tell  me  wha's  at  the  great  hoose  ? 
Dav.  1  dinna  ken  mither,but  I  guess  you  do,  for  yer  dressed 
sa  fine,  ye  look  like,  ha  !  ha  ! — ye  look  like — 

Mrs.  M.  (smiling)  A  weel  Davie  boy,  and  wha  do  I  look 
like? 

Dav.  Like  an  auld  witch,  ganging  till  veesit  his  maister  the 
Deevil ! 

Mrs,  M.  An  auld  witch  !  ugh  !  an  ye  come  ony  mair  o'  yer 
fule's  language,  I'll  just  bring  out  my  puir  dead  husband's 
auncient  cudgel ! 

Dav.  Na,  but  ye  don't,  granny;  for  ye  ken,  T  just  ca'd  till 
tak  a  hit  o'  a  daunce  wi'  ye,  an  ye  must  e'en  foot  it  awa  till 
my  tune. 

[Seizing  her  hands  and  dancing  quickly. 
Nanny  what  an  air  O! 

Nanny  what  a  grace, 
Nanny  what  a  form  Oi 

Miekle  full  o'  grace!  [Turns  her  round. 

Mrs.  M.  Help  !  murther !  let  me  lay  hauld  o'  the  brume 
stick,  1*11  sune  teach  ye  better  manners,  I  will  ye  canty  knave. 

[Exit. 
Dav.  (clapping  his  hands)  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 
Bal.  (without^  sings)  Ho  !  fleetwood,  ho  !  tantivy  !  tantivy  ! 
Dav.  Ah  !  there's  a  body  coming;   then  I'll  just  hide  awheel 
under  granny's  bed,  and  sa  I  canna  get  awa  afore,  when  they're 
a'  gane  she'll  come  and  think  'tis  Satan  himsel  ? 

[Exit  thro'  door. 


j&H(er  Waverly,  conducted  by  Balmawhapple,  the 
Baron  and  Lowlanders. 

Bal.  Sit  ye  doon  Captain,  sit  ye  doon ;  ye  must  e'en  tak  a 
cup  o'  mither  Macleary's  claret,  and  I'll  mak  ye  free  on't,  sit 
ye  doon.  ' 

As  they  seat  themselves,  Balmawhapple  sits  with 
Jus  back  to  the  audience,  awkwardly  poinling  to  the 
stools  as  Mrs.  Macleary  enters  with  a  broom- 
stick, and  with  a  violent  blow,  knocks  kirn  down,  and 
upsets  the  Table. 
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Mrs.  M.  There  I  tauld  ye  what  I'd  do — (seeing  the  company} 
— as  I'm  a  single  woman  1  thought  it  was  daft  Davie  Gelletley, 
an  na  sic  guests  as  yer  honors — mercy  upon  me  for  a  sinfu' 
w  o  m  a  n — (  kn  eels) . 

Bal.  Wha  the  deuce  has  the  auld  hag  been  aboot  wi'  her 
damn'd  brume-stick  !  a  pretty  reception,  truly  ;  an  i'  ye  did  ken 
it  was  Davie  ye  dinna  want  to  brak  his  bones. 

Mrs.  M.  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons. 

Bal.  Beg  na  pardons,  but  gang  ver  gaits,  and  bring  us  a 
stoup  o'  gttde  liquor,  and  be  hang'd  till  ye ! 

Mis.  M.  (rising)  Yer  honor's  vara  kind,  and  I  hope  yer  a* 
weel ;  yer  honor  the  Baron's  weel,  and  her  honor  Miss  Rose, 
and  ye  shall  ha'  some  o'  sic  liquor  as  ye  ha'  na5  tasted  these 
twonty  years.  [Exit. 

Bal.  I  ha'  had  sic  a  licker  as  I  ha'  na'  tasted  these  twonty 
years — (rubbing  bis  back). 

Bar.  Ha!  ha!  the  puir  auld  woman  is  terribly  frightened 
Laird,  but  ye  must  forgi  her,  ye  must  forgi  her. 

Bal.  (as  Mrs.  M.  returns  with  wine)  O  !  wi*  all  my  heart  I 
"—(Pouring  out  wine). 

Sing  heigh,  sing  ho,  sing  derry, 

Here's  1o  the  lassie  bright; 
Willi  lips  as  red  as  a  cherry, 

And  eyes  like  the  stars  o'  night. 

Chorus. 
Sing  heigh,  sing,  ho,  &c. 

Bal.  Here's  a  health  to  all  on  us  ! — And  may  the  Bodacb 
glas  come  late. 

Wav.  The  what  ? 

Bar.  The  grey  spirit  that  visits  a  Highlander  or  a  Lowlander, 
to  warn  him  of  his  end,  Captain  Waverly. 

Wav.  Surely,  Sir,  you  are  joking. 

Bal.  Serious  joking  then ;  why  here's  mither  Macleary  has 
seen  the  Bodach  glas  twice,  let  her  speak. 

Mrs.  M.  Till  be  sure  yer  honor,  I  seed  it  ance  afore  the 
death  o'  my  puir  husband,  and  anilher  time  afore  the  death  of 
daddy  Larkinse's  donkey. 

Wav.  Ha!  ha!  ha!     Before  the  death  of  a  donkey  ! 

Bal.  Ye  may  laugh,  Sir,  but  let  me  tell  ye,  that  the  man 
wha  sneers  o'  my  toast,  shall  taste  the  edge  of  my  cauld  steel ! 

Wav.  Sir,  you  forget  I'm  an  officer  ! 

Bal.  Wha  care  I  for  the  best  a op-ear'd  cur  amang  ye  ? 
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TVav.  (furiously) — Draw,  Sir !   Draw  ! 

Bal.  Deevil  burn  me, get  out  o'  the  way,  room  there, room! 
a  hem !  a  hem  ! — (blustering  and  drawing). 

Bar.  (interposing)  Ye  are  drunk  Balmawhapple,  or  ye  wud  na 
insult  a  gentleman,  and  my  friend — the  affront  is  mine. 

Bal.  Drunk  !  drunk  ! — I  shud  like  to  know — stand  aside,  auld 
fule — stand  aside,  or — 

Bar.  The  affront  is  mine  !  the  affront  is  mine  ! 

Mask. — The  Baron  and  Balmawhapple  attack  each 
other  furiously,  notwithstanding  the  inter  fere  nee  of 
Wavkrly — and  as  theif  cross  sworh,  in  centre  of 
the  Stage. — Davie  rushes  from  the  door  behind, 
and  throivs  a  plaid  over  the  Weapons,  Mrs.  Mac- 
lea  ry  is  on  her  knees.  The  Stools,  fyc.  are  upset, 
and  a  Picture  is  formed. 

Dav.  {laughing  hysterically)  Na  blude,  na  blude  ! 


END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT.    II. 

SCENE  I.  Inside  of  B e  a n  Le  a n 's  Cave,  with  Water  rolling 
beyond  it. 

Bean  Lean  and  Cattle  Stealers  Drinking, 

Glee. 

A  Ram's  horn  !  fill'd  to  the  brim  with  Usquebaugh, 
Here's  to  the  Chief  whose  heart  is  brave, 
That  merrily  lives  i'  the  mountain  cave, 
And  bides  by  greenwood  law. 

"Who  scorns  the  weather, 
Who's  bed's  the  heather, 
Fill  high,  fill  higti  together! 

A  Ram's  horn,  &c. 

Bea.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  well,  well,  there's  an  end  of  the  matter, 
let  us  hear  no  more  of  these  cows ;  we  must  obey  Fergus  Mac 
Ivor  aUfflJRnt ;   but  the  day  is  at  hand  when    Bean   Lean,  the 
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cattle  stealer,  shall  be  as  great  a  lord  as  the  best  of  'em — but 
Where's  my  disguise  ? 

Don.  Going  out  again  Captain,  and  disguised,  as  usual  ? 

Bean.  To  be  sure,  know  ye  not  that  the  redcoats  are 
amongst  us  as  it  were  ;  some  of  'em  quartered  at  old  Ebeneezer 
Cruickshank's,  on  the  borders! — I  steal  among  them  in  disguise 
— I  learn  their  thoughts,  for  which  I  am  rewarded  in  secret  by 
a  higher  authority,  perhaps,  than  this  proud  hearted  Laird  of 
Glennaquoic — some  may  call  me  a  spy — I  drown  the  epithet 
in  the  sound  of  the  purse.  Chink  !  chink  !  chink  !  ha  !  ha!  ha! 
There's  Captain  Waverly,  I  shall  have  him,  and  all  his  troop 
on  our  side  yet,  what  think  ye  I've  done,  Donald  ? 

Don.  Done  !  I  dinna  ken,  Captain. 

Bean.  I've  written  a  letter  to  Waverly's  Colonel,  as  if  from 
a  friend,  insinuating  that  Waverly  is  among  disaffected  per- 
sonages here  in  Scotland,  at  Tulley  Veolin.  The  Colonel  has 
already  recalled  Waverly's  leave  of  absence,  but  the  young  man 
knows  it  not. 

Don.  Indeed  ;  why  so  ? 

Bean.  Because  I  intercepted  the  letter — another  is  dispatch- 
ed by  this  time,  I  shall  intercept  that  also,  and  Waverly  will 
be  superseded — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  like  all  young  men,  affronted,,  of 
course, here  he'll  be,  in  Scotland;  afraid,  perhaps,  to  return — 
he'll  join  our  cause — then  1  go  amongst  his  men — all  attached 
to  their  Captain,  they  were  bred  on  his  estate,  I  persuade 
them  to  desert,  and  so  our  cause  is  strengthened,  d'ye  see, 
d'ye  see. 

Don.  I  ken  now,  how  folk  fight  wi'  their  brains  better  than 
wi' steel.     Nathing  like  a  lang  spune  till  feed  wi'  the  deevil. 

Bean.  And  think  ye  the  Chevalier,  who  does  not  forget  to 
reward  my  present  services,  because  he  knows  their  value,  will 
forget  to  make  a  great  manof  me  when  the  day  is  his  own — but 
come,  come,  another  cup,  and  I  must  be  off. — 

Music. — As  tlmf  turn  to  table,   a  boat  enters  with 
Waverly  and  Evan  Dhu.^ 

What  do  I  see  ?  the  young  Captain  here,  himself — Ah  !  per- 
haps he  brings  me  a  bribe  from  the  other  party,  if  so,  I  shall 
double  my  gains — ha  !  ha  !     Welcome,  Evan  Dhu  ! 

Evan.   Bean  Lean,  the  cows  of  the  Baron  of  Bradvvardine — 
Bean.  Are  already  on  their  march  to  Tulley  Veolin — by  the 
command  of  your  Chief. 

Evan.  'Tis  well— -give  welcome  to  the  stranger  who  comes 
unbidden  to  your  roof. 
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Bean,  (pointedly)  Welcome  to  our  rude  abode.  Captain 
Waverly,  of  Waverly  honour. 

[Donald  and  Evan  turn  to  Table  to  Drink. 

Wav.  You  know  me,  then  ? 

Bean.  Assuredly  (aside) — and  your  company — they  are  pretty 
men.     Your  visit  here — 

Wav.  Pardon  me — arose  entirely  from  motives  of  curiosity. 

Bean.  Indeed  ;  is  that  all  ? 

Wav.  Upon  my  honour,  yes — (aside)  Why  does  he  ask  that 
question,  I  wonder  ? 

Bean.  Your  officers  are  not  unacquainted  with  my  name,  I 
thought  they  might  have  needed  my  services. 

Wav.  1  really  don't  comprehend — 

Bean.  I  am  worthy  of  trust  as  either  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine  or  Fergus  Mac  Ivor. 

Wav.  What  can  he  mean  ?  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
latter  gentleman  you  mention. 

Bean.  It  may  be — however,  you  are  welcome,  at  all  events — 
a  rude,  but  a  soldier's  welcome. 

Wav.  You  have  then  served  in  the  army  ? 

Bean.  On  the  Continent,  some  part  of  my  life. 

Wav.  And  lately  ? 

Bean.  Lately  in  France  ! 

Wav.  (proudly)  We  will  not  pursue  the  subject. 

Bean,  (coldly)  Well,  as  you  please,  I  trust,  however,  you'll 
not  refuse  to  share  our  refreshment,  after  so  long  a  walk — 
Usquebaugh  there,  Donald. 

Wav.  Singular  man  !  I  like  him  not !  'tis  already  late  in 
the  day — (looks  at  his  watch) — I  must  return  to  Tulley  Veolin 
to-night. 

Bean,  (presenting  a  Cup)  That's  a  handsome  toy,  Captain. 

[Eyes  the  Watch. 

Wav.  A  useful  one,  rather,  the  gift  of  rny  uncle. 

Bean,  taking  the  Watch,  admiring  it  as  Waverly  takes 
the  Cup — as  Waverly  is  about  to  drink,  a  Gun  is 
heard — Waverly  turns  towards  Evan. 

Evan.  That's  my  Chief! 
Wav.  Indeed  !  so  near  ! 

Bean,  (aside  to  Donald,  giving  him  the  Watch). — The 
seal !  off  with  the  seal ! 

Evan.  The  Laird  of  Glennaquoic  ! 
Wav.  Your  master  ? 

Evan.*  (proudly)  My  master  is  in  Heaven — (mildly) — my 
i>  2 
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Chief,  you  mean.     I'll  instantly  apprise  him   of  your   honour's 
presence — he  will  rejoice  to  invite  you  to  Glennaquoic. 

Wav.  You  are  kind,  but  I  must  return. 

Evan.  It  would  have  been  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth  to 
conduct  a  stranger  thus  far  up  the  mountains,  without  bringing 
him  to  be  welcomed  by  Mac  Ivor  himself.  He  will  be  proud 
of  your  acquaintance.  [Exit  into  boat. 

Bean.  You  have  never  seen  the  Chief,  Captain. 

[Giving  back  the  watch. 

Wav.  Never,  that  I  remember. 

Bean.  You'll  find  him  a  gentleman  of  excellent  qualities, 
and  every  way  deserving  your  esteem. 

Wav.  1  regret  that,  at  a  time  like  this — but  he  is  here. 

Enter  Fergus //cm  the  boat,  and  Evan. 

Fer.  Captain  Waverly,  I  am  proud  to  take  by  the  hand  the 
heir  of  so  old  and  distinguished  a  family,  a  friend  too,  to  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine. 

Wav.  This  honour,  Sir,  was  unlooked  for,  and  consequently 
not  the  less  agreeable. 

Fer.  You  must  become  our  guest  at  the  Tower,  where 
I  trust  you  will  receive  attentions  more  worthy  of  our  dignity 
and  your  rank,  than  this  wild  cave  can  possibly  afford.  Kay, 
Sir,  no  refusal — you  shall  be  free  to  leave  us  as  you  came,  at 
your  own  pleasure,  and  without  restraint. 

Wav.  As  my  leave  of  absence  is  nearly  expired,  on  no  other 
consideration  can  I,  consistently  with  my  duty  as  a  soldier,  ac- 
cept your  kiudness. 

Fer.  It  shall  be  as  you  please  ;  the  boat  there — Bean  Lean, 
you  have  done  well  to  observe  my  orders — farewell ! 

[Music  as  they  enter  the  Boat,  §c. 

Bean,  (thro*  the  Music)  A  day  may  come,  haughty  Chief, 
when  the  dwelling  of  Bean  Lean  shall  be  sought,  and  left  with 
more  ceremony,  or  this  have  done  its  office. 

Music. — As  the  Boat  goes  off,  the  Cattle  Steahrs  observing 
behind,  while  Bkan  Lkan  turns  and  grasps  a 
po/gnard  in  defiance — Picture. 
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SCENE  II. — Outside  of  the  Seven-branched  Candlestick, 

Enter    Mrs.  Nosebag    and    Ebenezer    Cruikshanks, 
from  House. 

Mrs.  N.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Lealherears,  I'm  not  to  be  put  off 
with  any  of  your  cant.  I  insists  on  the  best  accommodation  in 
your  beggarly  Inn.     So  right  about,  face,  march  ! 

Eben.  Woman  of  war — I  am  not  the  man  for  thy  accom- 
modation, at  all ;  inasmuch  as  my  public  is  already  filled  with 
men  of  the  red  garment,  calling  themselves  soldiers.  Yea,  the 
seven  candlesticks  is  stuffed  with  them — umph  ! 

Mrs.  N.  So  much  the  better — I  likes  military  company — 
I've  seen  one  or  two  campaigns  abroad ;  as  my  Nosebag  says, 
Madam  Nosebag  knows  as  well  what's  on  the  inside  of  a  drum 
as  the  best  of  'em,  aye,  and  how  to  handle  a  musket  with  as 
stout  a  hand  as  ever  received  the  King's  pay. 

Eben.  Verily,  thou'rt  a  most  uncommon  woman  ;  thy  gar- 
ment, too,  is  uncommon,  for  it  resembleth  that  ol  a  man  ! — that 
thou'rt  not  my  wife  am  I  thankful — umph  ! 

Mrs.  N.  {scornfully)  Thy  wife  fellow  !  I  that  have  been 
the  widow  to  three  privates,  two  corporals,  and  one  dragoon, 
and  now  wife  to  my  Nosebag.  I  that  have  fought  the  battles 
of  Old  England,  and  stood  fire  and  smoke  like  an  Insurance 
Office — thy  wife — pshaw  ! 

Eben.  Surely,  sister,  thou  dost  not  bear  arms — umph  ! 

Mrs.  N.  Arms  !  yes,  but  I  do  with  lists  at  the  end  of  'em, 
as  vou  shall  quickly  find,  if  you  refuse  to  obey  command. — 
March  ! 

Eben.  Thou  hast  been  in  the  battles  of  the  wicked  ones 
without  running — thou  art  truly  a  most  uncommon  woman — 
umph  ! 

Mrs.  N.  Lkien  !  attention  !  stand  at  ease  ! 

Duet. 

She.  Where  the  stormy  gun  is  flashing, 

Row  de  dow,  row  de  clow. 
Where  the  sword  and  spear  are  clashing. 

How  de  dow,  &e. 
Where  I  glide  along  the  plain, 
What  I  borrow  from  the  slain, 
He.  O— h  dear! 

She.  They  can  never  claim  again  ! 

Row  de  dow,  &c. 
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JS&e.  Where  the  bullets  roll  and  rattle, 

Row  de  dovv, 
Mid  the  glorious  heat  of  battle, 

Row  de  dow  ! 
If  you  think  my  labour  light, 
You  shall  with  me  to  the  fight. 
JTc.  O— h  dear ! 

She,  Gad  you  coat  would  fit  you  tight* 

Row  de  dow. 

Mrs.  N.  Face  about !  march  away  ! 

Ebeu.  Yea  an  uncommon  woman  !  [Exeunt  into  house. 

Enter  Bean  Lean  as  a  Pedlar ',  and  Serjeant  Houghton* 

Bean.  I  tell  ye,  my  tears,  your  Captain,  Mr.  Waveily,  lias 
desurted 

Ser.  We  don't  believe  a  word  on't. 

Bean.  Don't  ye,  my  tear,  then  I  tell  ye  vot  PI  I  too — Y\\  just 
shew  ye  a  letter  he  has  sent  you  with  his  own  sheal — 1  tare  say 
you  knows  de  sheaL 

Ser.  Ave,  aye,  to  be  sure  I  does,  for  ye  see  Pve  been  young 
Squire's  Walleyde  Shamble  ever  since  he  listed  a  company  and 
com'd  into  these  parts. 

Bean/ Here,  read  dat,  read  dat. 

Ser,  Why  this  is  his  Honor's  seal,  sure  enough,  but  the  hand 
writing,  that  looks  rumish. 

Bean.  Disguised  on  purpose,  for  fear  of  accidents  my  tear, 
for  fear  of  accidents,  ye  see  he  desires  ye  to  come  over  to 
t'other  side. 

Ser.  That's  main  odd,  for  there  wasn't  a  more  loyaler  young 
mvin  in  the  whole  county — 

Beau.  Hush  1  here's  old  moden  fire  and  faggots  amongst  us, 
Hush  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Nosebag  and  Ebenezer. 

Mrs.  N.  You  there,  Moses  ? 

Bean.  Yes,  I  am  dere,  Moshes  I  vot  ye  puy  ?  vot  ye  puy  I 

QUARTETTO. 

Bean.  Vat  ye  puy,  vat  ye  puy,  of  de  little  travelling  Jew, 
1  have  laces,  garters,  rings, 
And  a  hundred  pretty  tings, 
Vat  ye  puy  i 
Mrs.  y.  March  away!  march  away!  we'll  have  uought  to  do  with  you. 
Laces,  garters,  all  my  eye, 
We  have  other  fish  to  fry — 
Get  you  gone — cheating  Jew. 
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Bean,  {to  Ser.J  You'll  remember  to  be  true, 

JSer.  I  heat. 

J\hs.  N.  Cheating  Jew  ! — f going  up  to  him). 

Eben.  ()— h!  dear! 

Mrs.  N.  March  away,  march  away,  we  have  other  fish  to  fry. 

Jiean.  So  have  1,  so  have  I. 

All.  We  have  other  fish  to  fry,  &e.  [Exeunt  severalty. 


SCENE  IV. — A  Banquet  Room  in  the  Tomer  of  Glennaquoic. 

Enter  Waverly. 

Wav.  What  an  angelic  creature  is  Flora  Mac  Ivor — No,  no, 
it  was  not  for  Rose  Bradwardine  to  take  Waverly's  heart  by 
surprise,  that  conquest  remained  only  for  the  enchantress  of 
these  towers — she  approaches. 

Enter  Flora. 

Flo.  Captain  Waverly,  may  I  hope  that  you  are  satisfied  with, 
our  poor  reception  ? 

Wav.  AW  that  I  hear,  all  that  I  see,  inspires  me  with  delight, 
Madam,  in  these  regions  of  romance,  every  thing  seems  to 
wear  a  new  existence — and  you,  Lady,  you  are  the  presiding 
divinity. 

Flo.  These  compliments,  Sir,  I  am  undeserving  of,  they  do 
but  over-rate  our  humble  means  of  gratifying  so  welcome  a 
guest. 

Wav.  What  sweetness — yes,  I  will  at  once  declare  my  ad- 
miration— I'll — 

Davie  Sings  without* 

My  ain  love,  my  ain  love 

Will  he  na  come  back  to  me  ? 
My  ain  love,  my  ain  love, 

Namair  I  cam) a  see. 

Flo.  T"is  Davie  Gelletley,  from  Tully  Veolin,  I  trust  he  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  the  Baron  and  Miss  Bradwardine — this  is 
fortunate,  as  you  are  aware  within  this  very  hour,  the  clans  of 
our  house  assemble. 

Wav,  What  an  interruption  !  yet  I  will  speak  my  heart's 
sentiments. 

[Enter  Davie,  he  dances  wildly  across  the  Stage  till 
he  passes  Waverly,  to  whom  he  gives  a  Packet— 
then  to  Flora,  whom  he  gives  another. 
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Dav.         The  chiefs  i'  the  battle,  ihe  maid's  o'er  the  loom, 
An  the  day*  of  her  pastime  may  never  mair  come. 

Flo.  From  Miss  Bradwardine  ? 

JVav.  And  mine — How's  this,  Davie  ? 

Dav.  (goes  out  singing  J 

He  turn'd  till  his  ain  hame,  his  lieart  had  na  glee, 
For  aye,  'twas  as  cauld  as  the  tear  in  his  e'e. 

[Exit  Davie. 

Flo.  (reading)  What  do  I  see  ?  the  Baron  has  abandoned 
Tul I y  Veolin,  and  Rose  gone  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt  at  Carlisle. 
But  you  appear  distressed,  Captain  Waverly? 

Wav.  Can  I  be  otherwise,  madam,  at  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  letter?  Miss  Bradwardine  says,  that  the  officers 
who  have  lately  arrived  at  Tully  Veolin  to  search  for  arms,  not 
only  spoke  disrespectfully  of  me,  but  declared,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  my  leave  of  absence  being  recalled,  and  my  not  com- 
plying with  a  mandate  which  I  never  received,  1  am  to  be 
superseded. 

Flo.  Is  it  possible,  Sir,  that  your  dictators  serve  brave  men 
in  this  way — if  so,  we  who  embrace  another  cause,  have  no 
reason  to  repine  at  their  discretion^  I  think. 

JVav.  And  are  these  insults  to  be  patiently  submitted  to  ? 
further,  1  am  assured  that  Colonel  Talbot,  my  commanding 
officer,  has  received  intelligence  of  my  associating  w ith  families 
hostile  to  the  profession  I  pursue. 

Flo.  That  reflection,  Sir,  levels  itself  at  the  house  of  Brad- 
wardine, perhaps,  perhaps  at  us ;  here  comes  my  brother- 
Fergus  is  a  great  politician  in  these  affairs,  you  had  better  take 
his  opinion. 

Enter  Fergus,  with  a  Nezcspaper  in  his  hand, 

Fer.  You  have  received  letters,  I  perceive,  Captain  Waverly 
— do  they  contain  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  this  paper  ? 

JVav.  (talcing  the  paper  and  reading)  "  We  understand  that 
Edward  Waverly,  Captain  of  Dragoons,  is  to  be  superseded, 
for  absence  without  leave,  by  Julius  Butler,  Esq/'  What  the 
meaning  of  this  treatment  is,  I  know  not ;  however,  I  will  im- 
mediately set  out,  and  demand  an  honourable  explanation. 

Fer.  Do  nothing  hastily,  Mr.  Waverly,  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous under  present  circumstances  for  you  to  join  your  regi- 
ment— 'tis  evident  to  me,  that  some  ill  is  intended,  why  or 
wherefore  I  know  not — however,  till  the  mystery  dissolves, 
you  had  better  tarry  in  the  mountains,  unless,  as  a  deserter, 
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you  prefer  a  prison  at  Edinburgh  ;  or  if  you  had  the  courage, 
take  up  the  Claymore  in  the  bravest  cause  that  ever  sword  was 
drawn  in. 

Flo.  For  Heaven's  sake,  brother,  do  not  from  enthusiasm 
urge  Captain  Waverly  to  adopt  a  measure,  which  in  calmer  mo- 
ments than  the  present  might  embitter  his  whole  existence. 
How  can  we  wish  Mr.  Waverly,  in  an  instant  of  sudden  pique 
and  indignation,  so  far  from  his  friends,  to  plunge  at  once  into 
so  noble,  but  desperate  an  enterprise  as  ours. 

Fer.  Well,  sister,  I  must  leave  you  to  advise  with  our  guest 
while  I  forth  and  welcome  the  clans  who  assemble  at  the  gates 
of  Glennaquoic,  to  set  forward  at  sunrise  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  glory.  {Exit, 

Wav.  So  early,  dearest  Miss  Mac  Ivor — what  do  I  not  owe 
to  your  kind  interference  ?  I  feel  that  I  am  degraded,  and  will 
not  delay  to  forward  my  resignation.  In  the  morning,  if  I 
rightly  understand  your  brother  quits  Glennaquoic,  my  design 
is  to  accompany  him  to  the  extent  of  his  journey,  and  then  pro- 
cure a  guide  to  Edinburgh,  and  seeking  out  some  one  or  other 
persons  of  influence  to  whom  I  have  letters  from  my  fether,  put 
into  their  hands  my  exculpation  from  any  charge  that  may  be 
prefered  against  me. 

Flo.  I  fear  you  do  not  know  the  severity,  as  Fergus  has  re- 
presented it  to  me  of  a  government,  harrassed  by  just  ap- 
prehensions. 

Witv.  This  kind  concern  in  my  behalf,  Miss  Mac  Ivor,  em- 
boldens me  to  express  a  hope,  that  when  the  present  appear- 
ance of  calamity  has  passed  away,  I  may  venture  to  solicit  of 
you  a  gentler  interest  than  even  misfortune  demands. 

Flo.  Hush,  my  dear  Sir,  this  is  an  unparalleled  excess  of 
gratitude. 

Wav.  Nay,  madam;  you  cannot  mistake  the  meaning  of 
those  feelings  which  I  have  almost  involuntarily  expressed ; 
and  since  I  have  broke  the  barrier  of  silence,  let  me  profit  by 
my  audacity,  or  may  I  with  your  permission,  mention  to  your 
brother - 

Flo.  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Waverly  ? 

Wav.  The  shortness  of  our  acquaintance,  perhaps,  my  pre- 
sent degradation — if  Miss  Mac  Ivor  will  allow  me  time — 

Flo.  I  am  above  disguise.  Captain  Waverly ;  the  entei  prize 
in  which  our  house  is  embarked  has  such  hold  of  my  heart, 
that  at  present  I  cannot  devote  it  to  any  other  object — there 
may  be  reasons  connected  with  past  circumstances  why  I  cannot 
meet  your  wishes.     I  beseech  you,  ask  them  not— even  their 
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disclosure  is  not  mine  to  utter.  But  now,  I  see  our  friends  ap- 
proach— excuse  me.  [Exit. 
Wav.  Nay,  but  hear  me!  past  circumstances — it  must  be 
that  her  affection  is  bestowed  on  another.  I'll  divest  myself  of 
this  habit,  to  which  I  feel  no  longer  to  possess  a  claim,  and  then 
once  more  throw  myself  at  her  feet — if  she  still  refuse  to  smile 
upon  my  hopes,  then  to  quit  these  rude  mountains  ;  for  ever 
perhaps  to  regret  the  miseries  I  unhappily  was  doomed  to  seek 
amongst  them.  [Exit, 

SCENE  V. — A  Banquet  Chamber  in  Glennaquoic,  with  Guests 
assembled* 

Flora  playing  on  the  Harp. 
Air. — "  Scots  wha  ha'  wi1  Wallace  bled." 
Fer.  Each  moment  inspires  me  with  new  ardour — I  feel,  as 
I  gaze  upon  the  warlike  assembly  around  me,  composed  of 
brave  and  determined  friends,  a  celestial  fire  stealing  as  it  were 
into  my  heart,  which  animates  it  to  great  and  noble  deeds.— 
Oh,  that  such  a  ray  at  the  *itistant  of  trial  may  infuse  itself  into 
every  breast,  and  insure  to  our  victorious  arms  an  endless  har- 
vest of  renown ! — Health  and  prosperity  to  the  children  of  Ivor; 
yours  be  eagle's  strength,  or  the  c6ronach  your  song  of  glory. — 

(Drinks). 
All  rise  and  Drink. 
Health  and  prosperity  to  the  Laird  of  Gennaquoic ! 

Fer.  Thanks!  thanks!  This  is  indeed  a  martial  sight,  worthy 
a  hero's  eye,  and  a  patriot's  prayer.  What  is  it  I  behold,  my 
old  friend  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  amongst  us,  at  an  hour 
like    this — welcome  !  welcome. 

Enter  the  Baron,  Balmawhapple  and  Macwheeble. 
My  friends,  let  us  hail  his  presence  as  a  happy  and  grateful  omen. 

Flo.  Dear  Baron,  much  do  I  rejoice  to  see  you  once  again 
in  the  halls  of  Glennaquoic;  teach  us  how  to  thank  you  for  this 
unexpected  visit  ? 

Bar.  It  demands  na  thanks  lady,  na  thanks  ;  driven  fra  pillar 
to  post — perhaps  wi'  some  creedit  till  our  ain  passions  and  in- 
dignations— we  are  fain  till  seek  the  hame  o'  our  friends,  and 
shed  our  blude  when  there's  na  reseestance, — ye  seel  felt  mysel 
a  little  bit  affronted  wi'  the  searchings  and  investigations  of 
honest  men  by  the  meenestry,  sa,  and  1  sent  Rose  till  her  aunt's 
at  Carlisle,  and  came  hither  wi'  my  twa  neighbours  till  see  ye 
all,  as  I  hope,  in  gude  health  and  gude  spirits. 
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Fer.  And  nobly  resolved,  I  assure  you,  Baron  ;  the  rising  sun 
must  light  us  on  our  way  to  conquest,  or  to  death. 

Bar.  Vara  gude,  vara  weel  spoken  indeed ;  ye're  a  brave 
fallow  Mac  Ivor — but  wha's  become  o'  puir  Captain  Waverly, 
I  ha'  heard  o'  his  misfortune — how  does  he  sustain  it — his 
grandfather  was  the  deevil  of  a  spirit,  the  deevil  of  a  spirit — and 
ane  that  wud  na  bear  an  insult  fra  the  King  himsel. 

Fer.  Already  Waverly  has  renounced  the  livery  which  he  is 
considered  unworthy  to  sustain,  and  purposes  to  go  immediately 
to  Edinburgh. 

Bar.  That  canna  be,  I  fear,  in  the  present  deranged  state  o' 
the  country ;  that  canna  be,  and  he  remain  a  free  mon. 

Fer.  I  have  suggested  as  much ;  I  have  invited  him  to  share 
the  field  with  us. 

Bar.  That  canna  be  either  at  present ;  the  lad's  brave,  and 
must  confound  his  accusers — there's  the  credit  of  an  auncient 
family  to  support — an  auncient  family. 

Fer.  And  his  own  public  injury  to  resent,  remember  that, 
Baron. 

Bar.  Vara  true,  vara  true — but  he's  here. 

Enter  Waverly.?'/?  a  Highland  Garb. 

Wat).  My  friend  the  Baron,  you  too,  Laird,  and  Baillie ! 

Bar.  Ye  look  sa  weel  i'  the  tartan,  Captain,  'tis  a  great  pity 
ye  shud  ever  pull  it  off  again — vara  becoming,  vara  becoming 
indeed. — Dinna  ye  think  so  Miss  Mac  Ivor  ? 

Flo.  When  Flora  Mac  Ivor  thinks  the  tartan  adds  not  grace 
to  the  person  of  a  brave  man,  Baron,  she  must  cease  to  remem- 
ber that  brave  men  exist,  and  that  will  be  impossible,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  company,  at  least. 

Bar.  Vara  gude,  vara  gude  indeed ;  we  are  a'  infinitely  ob- 
liged till  ye,  I'm  sure  Miss,  infinitely  obliged. 

Bal.  (as  they  go  up  the  Stage  )V\e  some  notion,  Baillie,  that 
compliment  was  intended  for  me.     Flora's  a  beautiful  lassie  ! 

Bail.  Ye'd  better  make  love  there,  Laird,  and  shud  ye  be  want- 
ing a  marriage  settlement,  or  ony  thing  in  my  way — 

Fer.  Rejoice,  sons  of  Ivor,  let  us  defer  the  evil  day  till  to- 
morrow, and  now  remember  only  that  we  are  free  and  happy. 
Dance. 
Davie  Gelletley  is  perceived  suddenly  among  the 
groups  burlesquing  the  steps  o/*Balma>vhapple 
and  the  Baillie. 

END  OF  ACT  II. 
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ACT  HI. 


SCENE  I. — A  mountain  view,  with  rustic  bridge  crossing  a 

torrent,  in  the  back  ground.     A  mill,  with  practicable  door;  on  the  other 
side  the  embers  of  a  low  fire. 

Music. — Enter  Fergus  and  Waverly. 

Fer.  Is  Waverly  honor  like  the  house  on  yonder  hill, 
Captain  ? 

Wav.  It  is  one  half  larger. 
Fer.  And  your  uncle's  park  as  fine  a  one  ? 
Wav.  It  is  three  times  as  large,  and  rather  resembles  a  forest 
than  a  park. 

Fer.  Flora  will  be  a  happy  woman. 

Wav.  I  hope  Miss  Mac  Ivor  will  have  much  reason  for 
happiness,  unconnected  with  Waverly  honor,  Sir. 

Fer.  I  hope  so  too  ;  but  to  be  mistress  of  such  a  place  will 
be  a  pretty  addition  to  the  sum  total. 

Wav.  An  addition,  the  want  of  which,  I  trust,  will  be  amply 
supplied  by  other  means. 

Fer.  How !  Mr.  Waverly  !  do  I  understand  aright  ?  Have 
you  not  declared  a  passion  for  my  sister  ? 

Wav.  Certainly,  Chief;  but  Miss  Mac  Ivor  has  thought 
proper  to  reject  my  suite,  and  previously  to  my  quitting  Glen- 
naquoic,  refused  even  to  see  me. 

Fer.  And  am  I  to  conclude  you  no  longer  desire  my  alliance, 
and  my  sister's  hand  ? 

Wav.  Your  sister  has  refused  mine,  and  by  all  the  usual 
means  by  which  ladies  repress  undesired  attentions. 

Fer.  1  suppose  you  expect  my  sister  to  drop  into  your  mouth 
like  a  ripe  plum,  the  first  moment  you  choose  to  open  it.?— 
You  forget  I  am  her  guardian,  and  my  influence  may — 

Wav.  I  would  not  take  the  hand  of  an  angel,  with  an  em- 
pire for  a  dowry,  if  her  consent  did  not  flow  from  her  own 
inclination. 

Fer.  If  Flora  Mac  Ivor  have  not  the  dowry  of  an  empire., 
Sir,  she  is  my  sister,  and  that  at  least  is  sufficient  to  protect  her 
from  being  treated  with  levity. 
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Wav.  She  is  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  Sir,  which  to  me,  were  I  ca- 
pable of  treating  any  woman  with  levity  would  be  a  more 
effectual  protection. 

Fer.  O  !  very  well,  Mr.  Waverly,  the  thing  is  at  an  end — 
I  have  no  occasion  to  press  my  sister  upon  any  man. 

Wav.  Nor  1  to  court  repeated  rejections  fiom  the  same 
young  lady. 

Fer.  Perhaps  I  am  not  to  learn  the  name  of  the  angel  to 
whom  your  previous  attentions  have  been  directed.  You  could 
assume  the  lover  at  Tulley  Veolin,  too,  where  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine  was  the  object,  if  I'm  not  misinformed  by  the  Laird  of 
Balmawhapple  ;  but  by  heavens,  Sir,  you  may  repent  of  any 
disrespect  offered  Flora  Mac  Ivor. 

Wav.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  your  meaning,  unless  it  seems 
plain  you  intend  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  me. 

Fer.  Your  pretended  ignorance  shall  not  serve  you,  Sir; 
draw,  and  defend  yourself. 

Wav.  Oh,  with  all  my  heart !  you  shall  find  that  though  dis- 
graced unjustly  by  the  laws  of  my  country,  I  have  still  the 
courage  of  an  Englishman,  to  resent  the  insolence  even  of  its 
bitterest  enemy.  [Alarm. — they  fight. 

Enter  the  Baron  and  Party. 

Bar.  Hauld  !  gentlemen  !  wha'  the  deevil  are  ye  aboot  ?  isn't 
there  enough  till  be  done  of  this  hacking  amang  our  enemies, 
but  ye  must  be  cutting  and  chopping  each  other  in  pieces  like 
shreds  and  scarecrows.  Mac  Ivor,  there  are  forces  of  red 
coats  marching  up  the  hill,  and  there's  mickle  need  of  gude 
discipline  amang  your  troops — awa — awa. 

Fer.  Some  other  time,  Captain  Waverly,  should  I  'scape  the 
chance  of  war,  expect  to  afford  me  ample  retribution  for  the 
affront  you  have  dared  to  offer.  [Exit. 

Wav.  Whenever  you  please,  Sir ;  a  pretty  connexion  I  should 
have  had  of  it,  closely  allied  to  this  proud  rebel. 

Bar.  Wha  the  deevil's  the  meaning  of  a'  this? 

Wav.  Ask  not,  Baron  !  If  I  heard  aright,  you  expect  an 
attack  almost  immediately  :  this,  then,  is  no  place  for  rne ;  for 
though,  as  you  perceive,  I  shrunk  not  from  the  use  of  my  sword, 
I  would  not  encounter  any  of  my  old  comrades,  either  in 
this  garb,  or  on  this  spot,  least  it  should  seem  I  merit  the 
epithet  bestowed  upon  me,  that  of  a  traitor  to  my  native  land, 
a  title,  I  would  perish  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  sooner 
than  deserve. 

Bar.  Ye  are  right,  vara  right ;  I  wish  I  was  fairly  out  of  the 
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affair  mysel.  What  will  puir  Rose  think  or  my  intemperance? 
but  they  drove  me  to  it,  they  drove  me  to  it ;  but  come  along, 
Captain,  and  ye  shall  ha  one  o'  my  men  till  guide  ye  towards 
Edinboro.'  [Exeunt. 

Alarm. — Enter  Baillie  and  Balmawhapple. 

Bail.  A  skirmish  so  unexpectedly  between  the  Chevalier's 
party  and  the  red  coats;  fortunately  we  are  not  up  with  them. 

Bal.  I  trust  you  are  not  afraid,  Baillie  ;  take  example  by 
me — a  hem  J  a  hem  1 — {struts.) 

Bail.  I  afraid !  Let  me  tell  ye,  Sir,  that  Baillie  Mac- 
wheeble's  na  mon  to  bluster  and  then  rin — na,  sir,  na. 

Bal.  What's  that  I  wud  ye  then  presume  till  insinuate  that  I, 
Laird  o'  Balmawhapple — I  demand  an  explanation — I !  hem  ! 
I  insist  upon  satisfaction  !  hem  ! 

Bail.  Ye'il  sune  ha5  enough  o'  that,  I  think — (alarm.) — 
There  !  they  are  coming,  and  I  shall  ha  na  time  till  mak'  even 
my  ain  will. 

Bal.  Don't  ye  think  we'd  better  tak'  till  an  ambush,  Baillie  ? 

Bail.  I  think  it  wud  be  lawful  to  tak'  till  any  bush,  sooner 
than  lose  ane's  life — wha  say  ye  till  ganging  a  one  side  into  the 
mill  yinder,  till  the  enemy  pass. 

Bal.  I'm  a  braw  mon,  and  canna  think  o'  any  sic  a  thing,  I 
eanna  think  on't ! 

Alarm — As  Baillie  runs  towards  the  mill,  Balmawhapple 
pulls  him  back,  and  enters  first. 

Bail.  Oh—  O  dear  !— 

Enter  Davie. 

Dav.  Ah  ah  !  ah  ah !  there's  the  Laird  and  the  Baillie  gane 
till  hide  amang  the  oatmeal — (knocks) — come  out,  Baillie, 
here's  auld  Bean  Lean  ganging  till  the  deevil,  and  he's  waiting 
for  an  honest  lawyer  till  plead  his  cause.  Wha  ?  ye  wunna 
speak ;  then  I'll  send  ye  oot  like  the  wasps,  and  the  rats — ha  ! 
ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Lights  a  brand  at  the  embers,  and  sets  fire  to  the  mill, 
which  displays  red  light  through  the  window;  Baillie 
and  Balmawhapple  rush  out,  covered  with  flour.  As 
they  approach  the  front,  in  great  consternation,  Davie 
comes  behind  them  suddenly,  exclaiming  "  boo !  boo !  they 
rush  out,  as  Davie  exits,  laughing  and  clapping  his 
hands.  A  larm  continues  ;  several  bands  fight  across  the 
stage. — Enter  Highlanders,  following  Col.  Talbot;  as 
they  beat  him  down,  Waverly  rushes  in  with  his  drawn 
sword. 
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JVav.  Hold,  Highlanders!  you  know  me,  you  have  seen 
me  with  your  chiefs.  This  gentleman  becomes  my  prisoner ; 
111  answer  for  him  with  my  fortune — with  my  life,  if  required. 
— (They  go  away) — Rise,  Colonel  Talbot,  rise,  and  save  your- 
self; my  horse  hangs  near  yonder  tree — fly  !  fly  ! 

Col.  Is  it  possible ;  do  I  owe  my  life  to  a  deserter  ? 

Wav.  Can  I  deserve  that  title  ? 

Col.  Why  not  obey  my  summons,  to  join  your  regiment  ? 

Wav.  By  heavens  I  never  received  it ! 

Col.  Can  you  deny  writing  to  your  men,  and  exciting  them 
to  mutiny  and  desert  ?  See  !  I  have  the  very  letter  about  me, 
Waverly — this  is  your  seal,  deny  it  if  you  can  ! 

Wav.  Ah  !  that  seal!  1  lost  it — I— -  Bean  Lean — but  this  is 
no  time  for  explanation — save  yourself — (as  thfy  are  going  off.) 

Alarm — Enter  Bean  Lean,  wounded,  supported  by  Two 
Highlanders. 

Bean.  Foiled  in  the  very  outset:  you  here,  Captain  Waverly, 
you  here. 

Wav.  Wounded  \  Bean  Lean  ! 

Bean.  Don't  you  pity  me,  Waverly  !  I  don't  deserve  it.  I 
have  injured  you  without  mercy  ;  but  it  is  not  too  late.  It  was 
I  intercepted  the  letters  from  your  colonel ;  I  persuaded  your 
men  to  mutiny  :  this  seal,  which  I  stole  from  your  watch,  will 
explain.     I  have  a  daughter,  when  I  am  dead,  who-^ 

Wav.  You  have  wronged  me,  but  I  will  return  good  for  evil, 
she  will  not  need  a  friend. 

Bean.  Bless  you !  begone  and  save  yourself — the  red  coats 
are  too  much  for  us — for  me  ;  O — h  ! — (falls.) 

Wav.  (to  Talbot)  You  have  heard — - 

Col.  Every  thing  !     Follow  me.  [Exeunt. 

Music. — Bean  Lean  is  taken  off. 

Enter  Fergus,  his  sword  drawn^  in  great  disorder;  Night 
comes  on. 

Fer.  The  Chevalier  fled !  confusion  !  then  the  day  is  lost, 
the  vessel  going  to  pieces,  and  it  is  thus  my  golden  dream  of 
ambition  vanishes ;  the  noise  of  strife  subsides,  as  the  clans 
rush  back  to  their  native  hills  :  cowards  !  they  desert  their 
standards  ;  night  too,  approaches — 'tis  the  only  chance  left  me 
of  rallying  my  troops  by  the  morning.  I  dreamt  last  night  of 
the  Bodach  Glas,  that  foreboding  spirit  which  it  is  said  never 
fails  to  warn  us  Highlanders  of  our  end.     I  thought  the  moon 
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was  rising,  as  now  it  is  -r  that  the  place  in  which  we  met  re- 
sembled this  ;  and,  horror  !  'tis  the  same  fearful  apparition  ! — 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  evil  spirit,  give  way  !  avaunt ! 

The  spirit,  which  has  suddenly  risen  on  the  bridge,  exclaims 
Vick  Ian  Vhor !  beware  to-morrow !  think  on  the  hour  of 
death  !  remember ! — (vanishes.) 

Fer.  Stay,  awful  visitant,  stay!  1  would  enquire  further  ! — 
tis  gone ;  do  my  senses  fail ;  am  I,  then,  to  be  subdued ;  to 
fall  like  a  rebel ;  and  am  I  not  a  rebel — a  wretch  who  would 
have  purchased  greatness  with  the  lives  of  my  countrymen — - 
(alarm) — ah !  then,  begone  remorse.  Now,  then,  my  trusty 
Claymore  ;  they  advance ;  if  I  must  fall,  at  least  it  shall  be  like 
a  soldier,  and  a  son  of  Ivor  I 

Alarm — Re-enter  Talbot,  who  attacks  Fergus,  while 
Evan  Dhu  is  fighting  with  Sergeant  Houghton.  As 
the  English  Soldiers  rush  in,  the  Highlanders  ground 
their  arms. — Fergus  is  overcome,  and  a  picture  is 
formed. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  at  the  Seven-branch  Candlesticks.— 
Enter  English  Soldiers, 

Drinking  Glee. 

Take  the  cup,  boys,  take  the  cup, 
And  let  the  liquor  briskly  flow; 
And  every  soul  shall  drain  the  bowl, 
A  toast  before  we  go. 

Huzza!  Huzza!  Huzza! 
Huzza  for  old  England,  O  ! 


[Exeunt  at  door. 


Enter  Rose. 


Rose.  Alas  !  when  shall  I  ascertain  the  fate  of  my  poor  father. 
Why  did  he  not  yield  to  my  tears  and  entreaties,  and  desist 
from  joining  Mac  Ivor's  rash  enterprise.  Captain  Waverly, 
too,  perhaps,  a  second  victim  to  the  arts  of  that  designing 
chieftain,  ere  now  is  no  more  ! 

Enter  Ebbneezer. 

Eben.  Now,  maiden,  the  beastesses  which  are  to  convey  thee 
and  thy  man  servant  forward  from  hence  towards  Carlisle,  are 
in  readiness.  Yea,  from  my  heart  do  I  wish  thou  would'st 
tarry  longer  in  my  public,  seeing  that  thou  art  comely,  and 
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well  favoured,  and  unlike  that  uncommon  woman,  Madam 
Nosebag,  umph  ! 

Rose.  Perhaps  by  this  time  my  only  parent,  a  martyr  to  his 
own  rashness  is  lingering  in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon — Alas! 
alas  !  what  will  become  of  us  ! 

Bben.  She  payeth  no  attention  to  my  soft  words ;  no,  the 
the  thoughts  of  my  language  floateth  from  her  memory  as  the 
smoke  is  puffed  from  a  tobacco-pipe,  umph !  She  is  cer- 
tainly no  ways  enamoured  of  my  person  !  um  ! 

Mrs.  N.  {without)  Open  the  door ;  open,  I  say. 

Hose.  Some  English  soldier  ! 

Bben.  No,  some  soldieress,  I  believe — um  !  her  voice  doth 
indeed  resemble  the  minstrelsie  of  the  war  trumpet — now  must 
I  perforce  open  my  door,  or  truly  will  she  batter  it  about  my 
precious  ears — um  !  [As  he  opens  the  door 

Enter  Mrs.  Nosebag,  supporting  Waverly,  wounded. 

Rose.  Gracious  powers  !  Captain  Waverly. 

Mrs.  N.  So,  so,  I  guess'd  he  was  an  Englishman,  but  I 
never  dreamt  he  was  a  desarter. 

Rose.  Nor  is  he — ha  !  whence  streams  this  blood  ? 

Mrs.  N.  By  the  tartan  which  he  wears,  I  believe  our  people 
mistook  him  for  an  enemy,  and  fired  at  him ;  'tis  only  a  scratch, 
as  Nosebag  used  to  say;  see,  he  recovers. 

Wav.  Where  am  I  ? 

Eben.  Beloved,  at  the  Seven-branched  Candlestick,  where 
thou  mayest  command  every  thing,  by  virtue  of  the  gold  and 
the  silver — um  ! 

Wav.  Miss  Bradwardine  ! 

Rose.  Your  dreadful  situation. — 

Wav.  This  wound  is  trifling ;  on  my  way  towards  the  moun- 
tains, till  I  could  receive  a  protection  from  my  colonel,  I  was 
mistaken  by  my  own  countrymen;  but  thanks  to  this  good 
woman,  who  saw  me  fall,  I  am  safe. 

Rose.  Thank  heaven  ! — my  father — I  tremble  to  ask — 

Wav.  Is  by  this  time  at  Tulley  Veolin.  I  hope  all  may  yet 
be  well — but  I  must  be  gone,  for  at  present  I  am  denounced 
as  a  deserter,  and  must  avoid  apprehension. 

Mrs.  N.  (putting  her  back  against  the  door,  and  presenting  a 
pistol.)  Recollect,  you  are  my  prisoner ;  'tis  as  much  as  my 
commission  is  worth  to  let  you  pass. 

Wav.  (snatching  the  pistol.)  Woman,  stand  aside,  or — 

(drum  without.) 

F 
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Mrs.  N.  So,  80,  here  are  some  of  our  men,  see  how  you 
like  that. 

Wav.  Well,  then,  I  submit,  'tis  but  a  temporary  confinement. 

Hose.  No  means  of  escape  ;  surely  you  will  not  betray  the 
man  whom  you  have  just  served,  here,  here,  behold  these 
jewels — they  were  the  gift  of  a  dear  departed  mother,  all  I 
possess  of  value — take  them — but  save  Waverly  from  disgrace. 

Wav.  How  have  I  deserved  this  ? — Oh !  Miss  Bradwardine, 
sometimes  mixed  in  moments  of  bitter  distress,  I  have  heard 
are  moments  of  sweetest  joy — this  convinces  me  where  I  ought 
to  have  offered  up  my  heart. 

Rose,  (to  Mrs.  N.)  Hear  me ! 

Mrs.  N.  Put  up  your  trinkum  trankums,  child,  I'm  an  old 
soldier,  and  England  will  not  like  me  the  less  for  assisting  an 
enemy  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  I  saw  a  drum  at  the  door,  I'll 
beat  the  Highland  tattoo  to  the  right,  in  order  to  call  off  our 
party,  and  when  the  coast  is  clear — why  march.  [Exit  at  door. 

Eben.  Verily  that's  an  uncommon  woman  !  umph  ! 

Rose.  What  can  she  mean — hush  ! — conceal  yourself ! 

As  Waverly  goes  behind  the  door^  enter  Tico  English  Soldiers. 

1st  Sol.  Come,  old  broadbrim,  we've  had  hard  work  on't — 
some  liquor. 

Eben.  Liquor,  friend  ,  didst  thou  say  liquor  ? 

1st  Sol.  To  be  sure  I  did ;  but  first  tell  us  who's  been  here 
within  this  half  hour  ? — Did'nt  a  Highlandman  enter  the  house  ? 

Eben.  You  said  a  Highlandman,  I  think.  I  don't  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  one ;  but  there  were  many  that  did  pass  by  on 
the  outside,  with  a  most  uncommon  woman,  if  thou  dost  wish 
to  pursue  their  footsteps  ! — um  ! 

1st  Sol.  No,  no,  no;  we  are  for  liquor — come,  come — (a 
drum  heard)— hark !  sure  that's  a  Highland  tune:  devil  take 
'em  ;  do  they  mean  10  surprise  us  ? — this  way,  Jack  ;  this  way ! 

[Exeunt  at  door. 

Eben.  Verily,  that  was  the  war  woman's  manoeuvre !  she  is 
an  uncommon  woman  ! — um  ! 

Rose.  Our  horses  are  at  the  gate — delay  not,  delay  not. 

Wav.  Dear  Rose,  expect  me  soon  at  Carlisle  ;  till  then, 
farewell.  [Exeunt  Waverly  and  Rose. 

Eben.  These  women  have  the  ways  of  tenderness  with  them 
at  all  times.  I  marvel  that  my  comeliness  should  hitherto  have 
escaped  their  notice,  seeing  that  I  am  a  very  proper  youth, 
and  no  ways  addicted  to  ungentleness  ! — um  !  [Exit. 
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SCENE  III.— Outside  of  Mrs.  Macleary's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Macleary  with  a  Basket. 

Mrs.  M.  I'll  gang  and  carry  (he  turf  lads  their  dinner  ! — Ah  ! 
times  are  sairlv  changed — na  customers  now — I've  lost  a*  the 
best  on  e'm — and  the  barrel  o'  wine  which  1  laid  in  a  month 
ago,  is  growing  sour  for  the  want  o'  drinking.  I  did  hear 
Baillie  Mac  Wheeble,  and  the  Laird,  and  the  Baron  were 
cum'd  hame,  but  I  dinna  believe  it,  or  they'd  ha'  bin  at  my 
wine  afore — mercy  upon  me  !  What's  this  ?  daft  Davie  as  I'm 
a  Chreestian  landlady. 

Enter  Davie,  Pale  and  Languid. 

Dav.  Ken  ye  where  he  is  mither ;  ken  ye  where  he  is  ;  I  ha* 
vandered  o'er  hill  and  dale  mony  a  weary  mile,  but  I  canna  find 
him,  my  puir,  puir  maister  ! 

Mrs.  M.  I  dinna  ken  Davie,  where  he  is,  but  ye  are  looking 
unco  sadly;  I'll  rin  and  draw  a  drap  o'  wine  till  comfort  ye — 
(puts  dozen  basket).  It  may  do  him  gude,  tho'  it  ga'd  farmer 
Collywobble  the  cholic. 

Dav.  Na,  na,  I  canna  eat — I  canna  drink  till  I  see  him  again 
■ — tho'  it  be  na  till  we  meet  aneath  the  green  sod,  mither,  or  i' 
the  blue  sky ;  they  ha'  murder'd  him,  they  ha'  murder'd  him  ! 
and  puir  wretched  Davie  has  na  friend — na  friend ! 

[Throws  himself  into  her  arms. 

Mrs.  M.  Boy,  Davie ;  ye  munna  gi  way  thus — I've  heard 
that  the  Baron  is  alive  some  where  doon  the  dark  hag  lake,  but 
it  canna  be  true  I  think — he  cud  na'  live  in  sic  a  place. 

Dav.  A\\ !  I  ken  the  spot !  I  ken  it !  ha,  ha,  ha,  nabody  but 
he  and  mysel  ever  ventured  there — folk  said  I  was  mad  for't — 
but  he  ken'd  it,  and  ance  mither,  when  I  staid  sa  lang  i'  my 
wildness  he  came  and  sav'd  me.— I've  though — dying — starving ! 
ha !  ha  !  ha  !  [Snatches  the  basket  and  runs  off. 

Mrs.  M.  Why  Davie,  boy  ;  weel,  I'm  sure,  if  he  is'nt  rin  off 
wi'  the  turf  lad's  dinner!  that's  na  sic  a  crazy  thing  methinks— 
sure  as  I  live,  yinder  looks  like  Baillie  Mac  Wheeble  cum'd 
back  till  Tulley  Veolin  ;  weel,  weel,  I'll  gang  and  drap  my  beest 
Sunday  curtsey,  and  wha  kens  but  the  sour  wine  may  gang  doon 
after  a'.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  IV.— The  Oak  Parlour  at  Tullcy  Veolin,  very  much 
delapidated,  and  opening  to  the  Garden,  which  displays  the  same  disorder. 

The  Baron  discovered  Pale  and  Hagard,  seated  on  some  fallen 
Furniture. 

Bar.  If  I  had  but  surrendered  as  puir  Rose  advised  a'  might 
ha'  been  weel  by  this  time.  Now  I'm  fain  till  hide  mysel  in  my 
ain  hoose  here,  like  a  thief — weell,weell,  'tis  a  wearisome  world  1 
a  vara  wearisome  world  indeed.  Ah  !  sure  I  heard  a  footstep 
— they'll  be  taking  me  off  till  preeson — an  I  shall  never  see  my 
child  again — never,  never. 

[He  draws  back  one  of  the  Pannels  and  goes  in. 

Enter  Davie. 

Dav.  Ah!  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice!  na'  it  was  ainly  his 
gaist  —  ah  me — Baron,  and  Baillie,  and  Alexander  Sanderson, 
and  Lady  Rose  that  sang  sae  sweet — a'  dead  and  gane — dead 
and  gane. 

A'  in  their  cauld  graves  sleeping, 

They  heed  na  where  I  stray, 
For  me  there's  nought  but  weeping, 
For  them  there's  nought  but  clay. 

[As  he  comes  with  melancholy  steps  to  the  front  of  the  Stage, 
the  Baron  looks  cautiously  out. 

Bar.  My  puir  boy  Davie  Gelletley — it  is  you  ? 

[Davie  dropping  the  Basket  with  a  wild  scream. 

Dav.  A — h  !  na,yes,  na, yes;  gude!  gude  !  dear  auld  maister. 

—you — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Throws  himself  in  a  convulsion  of  ecstacy  at  the  Baron's/*^. 

Bar.  My  daft  boy,  my  gude,  faithful  boy,  you  come  till  share 
my  misfortunes — aweel,  weel ;  comfort,  comfort  ye — I  feared 
ye  were  namair,  na  mair. 

Dav.  Ha !  ha !  I'm  sa  glad,  I'm  sa  happy,  I  cud  na'  eat  till 
now — but  now,  1  can  eat,  drink,  dance,  ha!  ha! 
0  Runs  to  Basket,  offers  it  to  Baron,  and  eats  voraciously  himself. 

Bar.  Puir  fallow  ,  puir  fallow,  hark !  somebody  comes — 
be  sure  Davie  ye  dinna  ken  where  I  am  Davie,  be  sure  ye 
dinna  ken. 

Dav.  I'm  na  sa  daft,  but  I  ken  a  frind  fra  a  foe — there, 
there — 

Closes  the  Pannel  after  the  BaRon  who  retires,  and  then 
seating  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  Stage  over  the 
Basket  as  Waver ly  enters. 
Wav.  Davie  Gelletlev. 
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Dav.  (Sings) 

**  A'  in  their  cauld  graves  sleeping,  &e." 
[As  he  concludes  the  Stanza,  he  gradually  lifts  his  head  and 
observes  Waverly. 

Dav.  Ah  ha  !  an'  is  it  you — na  it's  his  ghaist — na,  it's  he — 
ha  ha!  ha!  (getting  up  and  running  to  pannel)  hoot!  hoot!  the 
red  Captain  !  the  red  Captain  !  ha  !  ha  !, 

Bar.  (entering)  Wha'  hast  thou  done,  thou  unsonsy  villain 
thou!  {sees  Waverly)  Ah!  is  it  possible?  Captain  Waverly ! 

Wav.  Yes,  Baron,  I  am  here  to  share  your  seclusion,  and 
that  with  good  tidings  of  an  interview  between  myself  and 
Colonel  Talbot,  and  good  tidings  too  of  your  daughter's  welfare. 

Bar.  Did  ye  see  her — did  ye  see  her  ? 

Wav.  Yes,  Baron ;  and  perhaps  to  her  I  owe  my  liberty  at 
this  moment.  Ah  !  my  old  friend ;  I  hope  soon  to  address  you 
on  a  subject  nearest  my  heart,  when  peace  has  once  more  re- 
stored us  to  tranquillity;  I  intend  to  solicit  the  honor  of  your 
daughter's  hand.     You'll  not  refuse  me  your  consent? — 

Bar.  My  son,  my  son,  this  kindness  in  adversity! — had  I 
searched  the  world  for  a  husband  for  my  child,  I  would  have 
made  my  choice  here. 

Wav.  For  yourself,  I  trust  your  offence  will  be  overlooked, 
in  consideration  of  the  provocation  you  have  received  from 
government  on  my  account,  through  the  perfidy  of  Bean  Lean. 

Bar.  For  myself,  1  can  repair  to  the  Continent ;  for  my 
child — 

Enter  Rose  and  Baillie. 

Rose.  She  is  here,  she  is  here,  in  the  arms  of  her  dear,  dear 
father ;  the  bearer  of  letters,  which  she  hopes  may  restore  at 
least  tranquillity  for  the  present — [giving  a  letter  to  Waverly.) 

Wav.  "  From  Col.  Talbot,  to  be  forwarded  by  Ebeneezer 
Cruikshanks" — Protection  for  Corny n  Bradwardine,  Esq.,  till 
further  notice.     What  think  ye  of  this,  Baron  ? 

Bar.  That  I'm  a  happy  au!d  fallow — a  grateful  auld  fallow. 
What  say  you,  Baillie;   ye'U  ha'  na  mair  o?  lighting,  I  think  ! 

Bail.  Dinna  mention  it,  Baron — the  vara  thoughts  on't  has 
ga'd  me  the  stornach-ache  already. 

Wav.  Let  us  quit  this  scene  of  disorder,  for  the  present; 
and  in  the  delight  of  our  own  affairs  not  forget  to  compas- 
sionate the  misfortunes  of  that  mistaken,  ambitious,  but  brave 
man,  Mac  Ivor,  condemned  to  death,  whom  I  am  determined 
to  visit  in  captivity,  and  mitigate,  with  my  best  exertions,  the 
anguish  of  sufferings  due  to  a  justly  incensed  and  an  insulted 
country.  [Exeunt. 
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Davik  puts  the  basket  on  his  head,  follows,  and  sings — 
The  bells  were  ringing  sweetly  Ol 

The  lasses  dress'd  in  silken  sheen  j 
The  lads  were  tripping  lightly  O! 

Wi'  mony  a  laugh  upon  the  green  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  V.— The  Inside  of  Mac  Ivor's  Prison.— Enter 
Fergus. 

Fer.  How  is  it  with  me  in  my  hour  of  gloom,  when  even 
hope's  throbs  have  ceased  to  animate  ?  Yes,  proud  Mac  Ivor, 
thou  deservest  this  fate — thou  thought's!  not  on  the  blood  that 
must  be  shed  to  purchase  thee  a  blazing  coronet ;  nor  deemed 
the  gems  to  glitter  in  thy  crest  might  well  be  dimmed  with 
orphans  and  widows'  tears.  Gracious  heaven  !  methinks  already 
I  hear  the  groans  of  those  my  black  ambition  has  rendered 
parenlless,  husbandless;  in  vivid  imaginations,  my  victims  seem 
to  crowd  about  me,  and  lifting  up  their  gory  hands  to  demand 
of  me  the  friends  that  now  lie  ghastly  on  the  battle's  plain. 
Horror !  horror  ! 

Enter  a  Soldier,  conducting  in  Flora,  as  a  Nun. 

Flo.  Let  me  kneel  to  thee,  Fergus  ;  curse  me  ;  I — I — have 
destroyed  my  brother ! 

Fer.  Come  to  my  heart,  Flora — myself  only  have  I  to  accuse 
•—comfort — comfort. 

Flo.  Oh  !  that  1  could  recollect  that  I  had  but  once  said,  he 
that  striketh  with  the  sword  shall  die  by  the  sword  :  that  I  had 
but  said  remain  at  home,  spare  the  blood  of  your  countrymen. 
Oh  !  that  I  had  but  taught  you  to  recollect  unceasingly  that 
your  father  was  a  rebel  to  his  country,  and  that  the  lenity  of 
this  government  had  restored  to  us  his  estates,  you  would  not, 
you  could  not  then  have  pursued  your  guilty  course. 

Fer.  No  more,  no  more ;  »the  darkness  of  my  own  ingrati- 
tude is  insupportable. 

Flo.  O  yes,  I  must  speak  ;  I  must  accuse  myself  as  your 
murderess.  It  was  my  voice  urged  you  on,  and  you  mistook  the 
ardour  of  your  sister  for  enthusiasm  ;  but  it  was  the  impulse  of 
a  weak  treacherous  heart,  devoted  to  love ;  yes,  Mac  Ivor,  the 
Chevalier  who  has  abandoned  us,  possessed  all  my  soul ;  he  was 
my  idol;  and  for  him  I  sacrificed  you — pardon  !  pardon! — 

(Sinks  at  his  feet.) 

Fer.  Rise,  Flora,  reproach  not  yourself;  I  alone  am  to 
blame ;  blinded  by  ambition,  and  a  thirst  for  power,  gratitude, 
loyalty,  feeling,  all,  all  were  stifled  in  my  breast — my  views 
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were  heartless,  sordid,  and  patriotism  but  the  false  mask  with 
which  I  covered  them.  I  knew  the  punishment  that  awaited 
the  failure  of  my  rash  designs  ;  but  those  whose  unconscious 
zeal  led  them  to  become  the  dupes  of  my  artifice,  knew  it  not, 
and  their  innocent  blood  is  upon  my  head.  I  deserve  death  ; 
to  no  one  but  yourself,  Flora,  will  I  confess  as  much,  and  let 
it  comfort  you  hereafter,  that  I  considered  myself  the  just  vic- 
tim of  my  own  crime. 

Flo.  Is  there  no  hope  of  pardon  ? 

Fer.  None ;  the  laws  which  I  have  aggravated  and  outraged 
demand  an  example,  and  where  shall  they  find  it  better  than  in 
him  who  was  the  very  soul  of  the  offence  ?  But  enough, 
enough  ;  I  am  prepared ;  it  relieves  me  to  observe,  that  you 
have  not  neglected  my  last  wish,  as  this  habit  *  declares. 
Heaven  bless  you,  Flora.     Heaven  bless  you. 

Enter  Guard. 
Flo.  I   could  have   borne  my  own  death,  Fergus,  but  not 
jour's,  alas !   they   come  to  conduct  you   to  execution ;  they 
shall  not  part  us,  no,  no — we'll  die,  die  together  !  Fergus ! 
Fergus  ! 

She  swoons  in  his  arms,  he  hisses  her,  gazes  at  her  for  a  moment \ 
then  consigns  her  to  an  attendant,  struggles  with  his  feelings,  and 
hurries  out  as  she  is  taken  off. 

SCENE  LAST.— The  Court  Yard  of  Carlisle  Castle,  with  a 

flight  of  stairs  in  the  hack  ground,  as  it  may  he  supposed  to  the  scaffold. 

Music. — The  Scene  dressed  with  Centinels,  fyc. — Enter  Mac 

Ivor   guarded;  as  he  advances,  Waverly  enters  on  the 

opposite  side  and  meets  him. 

Wav.  Dear  Mac  Ivor  ! 

Fer.  This  is  truly  kind,  Captain  Waverly ;  I  read  by  your 
look  that  all  is  forgotten.  Well  !  well !  you  see  I  am  no  boy, 
because  the  luck  has  gone  against  me  ;  I  played  the  game 
boldly,  and  the  forfeit  shall  be  paid  manfully — the  Baron. 

Wav.  Is  safe  ;  and  in  consideration  of  past  grievances,  has 
a  protection  from  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Fer.  This  at  least  consoles  me;  to  you,  Captain  Waverly, 
I  commit  my  last  blessings  to  my  friends  and  to  my  poor 
sister. 

Wav.  We  part  not  here. 

Fer.  O  yes,  we  do  !  You  must  come  no  further ;  not  that 
I  fear  what  is  to  follow  for  myself;  but,  what  a  dying  man  can 
suffer  firmly,  may  kill  a  living  friend  to  look  on. 
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Flo.  (without)  Fergus  !  Fergus ! 

Fer.  My  sister's  voice!  I  cannot!  dare  not  speak  with  her 
again;  I  could  not  part  from  her  without  tears,  and  I  will 
never  suffer  those  men  to  think  they  have  power  to  extort 
them — farewell ! 

Music. — He  goes  up  the  stairs ;  zchen  he  has  passed 
the  door,  he  turns,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  makes  signs  that 
he  is  unsubdued  ; — at  that  instant  he  disappears,  as  Flora, 
supported  by  Rose  and  the  Baron  hurries  wildly  in,  ex- 
claiming, "a  moment  I  yet,  a  moment!"  The  roll  of  a 
drum  is  heard;  Flora  raises  a  dagger ;  at  that  instant 
the  Catholic  Priest  comes  before  her,  pointing  to  his  cros  er  ; 
she  fixes  her  eyes  torpidly,  but  devoutly  upon  it :  the  dagger 
falls,  and  raising  her  hands  to  heaven,  she  is  sinking  into 
the  arms  of  the  other  characters,  so  as  to  form  a  fine  affect' 
ing  picture,  as  the  curtain  slowly  descends  to  the  accom- 
panying music. 
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